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Why not be a holder of real estate at Washington, 
D. C., which will rapidly increase every year? Iam the 
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ing Cleveland’s former residence, Oak View, connecting 
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panies, JOHN E. BEALL, 





1321 F St., Washington, D.C. 


Educational. 


CALIForstA, Belmon 


ELMONT SCHOOL, DELIGHTFUL- 

ly and advantageously located, 25 miles south of 
San Francisco, prepares for Harvard, Yale, the Mass. 
Inst. of Technology, and other Colleges and’ Scientific 
Schools. T. Rei, A.M. (Harvard), Headmaster. 





CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, West 23d Street. 
Jf Atesonorce SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Mrs. Gro. A. CASWELL, Principal. 





COLORADO, Denver. 
ENVER EPISCOPAL SCHOOLS.— 
Wolfe Hall for Girls; Jarvis Hall egg’ for 
Boys. Teachers raduates of best Eastern co leges. 
Attention is called to the curative qualities of this at- 
mosphere for delicate constitutions. Catalogues on ap- 
plication to Principal 





CONNECTICUT, Clinton. 
OSEPH H. SPERRY, ASSISTANT 
Principal of Morgan School, receives for school 
year three boys into his home. High class school. Plea- 
sant home. : ersonal care. 





CONNECTICUT, Greenwich. 
CADEMY AND HOME FOR 10 BOYS. 
68th year of Academy, 14th of Home. Prepara- 
tion for College or business. 
Absolutely healthful location and genuine home, with 
refined surroundings. Gymnasium. 
References required. 
J. H. Root, Principal. 





CONNECTICUT, Hamden. 
ECTORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS.— 
$325 to $375. Homelike influences combined with 
firm discipline and thorough school system. Extensive 
rounds, gymnasium, boathouse, ete. Send for circu- 
ar. Rev. H. L. EverRgEst, M.A., Rector. 





’ CONNECTICUT, New Haven, 56 Hillhouse Avenue. 

CHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES — 

WEST END INSTITUTE. Mrs. Cady and Miss Cady, 
ae. Prescribed and Elective Courses of Study, 
or College Preparatory Course. Circulars. Early ap 
plication necessary. 





CONNECTICUT, Norwalk 
lv ISS BAIRD'S INSTITUTE FOR 
Girls.—22d year. Primary, Intermediate, and Col 
lege Preparatory courses. Mu sic, Art, and ‘the Lan 
“$7 ages. Careful attention to morals and manners. 
ew buildings, steam heat, gymnasium. 





CONNECTICUT, Pomfret Centre. 
HE MISSES VINTON’S SCHOOL 
for Girls will reopen Thursday, October 5. Num- 
ber limited. 


CONNECTICUT, Stamford. 
BE: TTS ACADEMY. 55TH YEAR.— 
CLASSICAL AND ACADEMIC COURSES. SPE- 
CIAL FEATURES: Making the individual the basis of 
work; home influences; learning ‘“‘how to study” of 
first importance; cultivation of habits of observation 
and research; a development of p' phystaue. 
WM. J. Betts, M.A. (Yale), Principal. 


momma Wallingford. 
f° MARY HALL, 
L A COUNTRY SCHOOL FOR GIR 
iss RUUTZ- on ‘Principal. 











row are Waterbu 
MARGARE T'S DIOCESAN 
iS Rn —Nineteenth year opens Sept. 20, 1893. 
The Rev. Francis T. Russell, M.A., Rector. Miss Mary R. 
Hillard, Princi pa al. 





DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin Street. 
HE MISSES HEBB'S ENGLISH, 
French, and German Boarding and Day School 
for young ladies and girls reopens Sept. 22, 1892. 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washing 

HE COLUMBIAN UNIVE Serr y.~ 

For copies of new Catalogue, containing a descrip- 
tion of Lecture Courses in the College, the Medical 
School, the Dental School, the Law School, the Corco- 
ran Scientific School, and the newly verected School of 
Graduate Studies, address 

JAMES C. WELLING, Pres’t. 





ILLINOIS, Chicago, 3715 Langley Avenue. 
HE CHICAGO PREPARATORY 
School fits for the best colleges. Day and Boarding 
Pupils. Primary and Kindergarten Departments. 
Rev. JOHN H. Parr, Principal. 





ILLINOIS, Up ay Alton. 

ESTERN MILITARY ACADEMY. 

15th year. An old and thorough preparatory 
school, with graduates in Yale, Cornell, Princeton, and 
other colleges. Cadets pre pone for college or for busi- 
ness. Circular sent on application. 





INDIANA, Lima, La Grange County. 
OWE GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—AN 
Episcopal Boarding School for Boys. Prepares 
for highest University Courses, or for business. ‘ully 
oenees for Intellectual and Moral training, and for 
: — development. Numbers limited. Send for Re- 
gister. 





KENTUCKY, Farmdak, near Frankfort. 
ENE OCK YY MILITARY INSTI- 
TUTE.—Located in probably the healthiest coun- 
try in the world. 48th session begins Sept. 11, 1893, 
and closes June 13, 1894. Address Col. D. F. Boyp, Supt. 











KENTUCKY, Shelbyville. 
ye ALLL, 
nN An English and Classical School for Girls. Oldest 
in the South. First-class in all its appointments. Pre- 
pares for W ellesley. W. T. POYNTER. 








Educational. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore. 
WE SARAH RANDOLPH SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS. 
Founded a Miss S. N. Randolph of Virginia, 
214 EUTAW PLACE, 
pind Druid Hill Park. 
Mrs. A. L. ARMSTRONG, Principal. 





MARYLAND, Baltimore, 706 Saint Paul St. : 
OUNT VERNON INSTITUTE, 
English, French, and German School for Girls, Mrs. 


JuLia R. TUTWILeER, P rincipal, will reopen § September 27. 
Boarding pupils limited to twenty. Students prepared 
for college. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 Ww. ‘Franklin St. 
pOGk WORTH BOARDING AND DAY 
School for Girls, 

Mrs. H. P. LEFEBVRE, Principal. 
81st year begins September 21, 1893. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 915 and 917 7 7N. c harles St. 

OUTHERN HOME SCHOOL for Girls, 
Mrs. W. M. Cary, Miss Cary. 

Fifty-second year. Summer address, Bar: Harbor, Me. 


MARYLAND, C ‘atonsv ille. : ; 
T. TIMOTHY'S English, French, and 
German School reopens Sept. 20, 1893. 

Principals: 

Miss M. Cc. Canta, Miss S. R. CARTER. 

Maryt. AND, Embla P. O., near Baltimore. 
OTRE DAME OF MARYLAND.— 
Collegiate Institute for Young Ladies and Prepara- 
School for Little Girls, conducted by the School 

Sisters of Notre Dame. 








aoe HUSETTS, Amherst (Suburbs), 


MES RK. GC. WILLIAMS’S SELECT 
Family School for Girls. Opens Sept. 20, 1893. 
Free access to Amherst College collections in natural 


seiences and the fine arts; also to the libraries and 
class- room lectures. 


MASSACHUSETTS, rs, Andover. » 
BBOT ACADEMY FOR YOUNG LA- 
dies, begins its 65th year September 14th, offer- 
ing enlarged opportunities. Three Seminary Courses of 
studies and a College fitting Course. 
Address Miss Laura S. Watson, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Billerica. 
TTCHELL’S BOYS’ SCHOOL.—18 
miles from Boston, B. & L. R. R. Strictly select 
Family School. $500 per year. Admits ages from 7 to 
15, inclusive. Special care and training to young boys. 
Fits for college, serra: 3 and business. Send for 
circular to - Mite! HELL, LL, Principal. — 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 593 Boylston Street. 
YIAUNCY HALL SCHOOL (65th Year), 
For Boys and Girls.—Preparation for a Mass. In- 
stitute of Technology is aspecialty. Reference is made 
to the Institute Faculty. The location of the school 
building, on Copley Square, is especially attractive, and 
is very near the Institute. 
Preparation also for College (with or without Greek) 
and for business. Special students s received. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 5 Otis Place. 
R. HALE’S SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
Fits for Harvard and for the Institute of Tech- 
nology; preparation for Harvard both on the usual 
classical plan and on the plan which gives prominence 
to modern languages and gy science. The latter 
plan forms a fine preparation for the Institute. Tenth 
year will begin Sept. 27. Circulars. ALBERT HALE. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 252 Marlboro’ St. 
A TSS CLAGETT’S HOME AND DAY 
School for Girls reopens October 3. Specialists 
in each department. References: Rev. Dr. Donald, 
Trinity Church; President Walker, Institute Tec hno- 
logy. 





MASSACHUSETTS. Boston, 9: 31 Marlborough St. 

V, ISS WEEKS AND MISS LOUGEE'S 
LV Home and Day School for Girls opens Oct. 3, 1893. 
Junior, Senior, and College Preparatory courses. Ad- 
dress Miss S. C. LouGEgr, 188 Walnut Ave., Roxbury. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Bostor 
J ISS FRANCES V. “EME RSON, 
Successor to Miss Abby H. Johnson 
HOME and DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 18 Newbury St. 
19th year opens Oct. 4, 1893. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 9 Appleton Street. 
OSTON NORMAL SCHOOL OF GYM- 
nastics.—Fifth year opens = tember 26, 1893. 

Amy Morris Homans, 
Director. 





MASSACHUSETTS. Boston, 25 Chestnut Street. 
ISS HELOISE E. HERSEY’S 
School for Girls opens Oct. 6. Two vacancies for 
house pupils. Nostudent received without a personal 
interview. Circulars on application. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 112 Newbury Street. 
HE MISSES HUBBARD’S SCHOOL 
for Girls will reopen Oct. 3, 1893. A limited num- 
ber of boarding scholars will be received. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Bostc 
da STON UNIVE R A a A Law School. 
Address the Dea 
EDMUND i. BENNETT, LL.D. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Braintree. 
HE THAYER ACADEMY. 
First term, seventeenth year, begins Wednesday, 


Sept. 13, 1893. Address J. B. SEWALL, 
South Braintree, Mass. 
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Educational. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 13 Appian Way. 


J R. JOSHUA KENDALL'S DAY 
at F 





amily School for Boys. Fits for College. Phy 
sical Laboratory. Circulars. Address until Sept. 15, 
Islesford, Hancock Co., Maine. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge. 
"T'HE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL( fer Youn 
Ladies). Advantages of Boston. Quiet of Cam 
bridge. Comforts of home. Small classes. Mr. ARTHUR 


GILMAN ts Director. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Concord. 
XONCORD HOME SCHOOL.—25 BOYS 
_ prepared for college, scientific school, or business. 
All the advantages of family life combined with best 
mental and physical training. Buildings new and ¢ 
cording to latest models. 75 acres of ground. 
JAMES S. GARLAND, Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury. 
QVOWDER POINT SCHOOL,.—PRE- 
pares for Mass. Inst. of Tech., Harvard, or Busi 
ness. Individual teaching. Labor: atories. The 50 boys 
are members of the family. Elementary classes for 
young boys. F. B, Knapp, S.B. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Greenfield. : 
ROSPECT HILL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
—Twenty-fourth Year. Prepares for College. Also 
Science, Art, and Music. 
JAMES C. 


Parsons, Principal. 


M TP aRD Ph Lexington. 

HH: ARVARD PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
for boys requiring especial personal direction in 

their courses. Limited to eight. For particulars and 

references, address GEORGE L, STOWELL. 


/ 


instruction. 
Best of references. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Newburyport. : 
OME SCHOOL FOR CHILDREN. 
Children received at any time for home care : 
Home for delicate or motherless ¢ 
Address Miss Aba E, Ti 





IWLE,. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth. : 

R. KNAPP S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
l Boys.—12 boys; 27th vear. 

H. W. Roya. (Harv), Head Master. 


rs. KNAPP, Principal. 
‘| 
 s, 


September 21, 





MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy. 
DAMS ACADEMY. 
Boys for the leading Colleges. 
1893. Address 

w. R. 


— PREPARES 


School year begins 


TYLER, Master. 


Ma ASSACHUSETTS, . Springfield. 


/ R. AND MRS. JOHN 
Ms 


‘hool for Girls. Formerly Miss Howard’s. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Taunton. 
IRISTOL ACADEMY,.— FOR BOTH 
sexes. Founded In 1792. A Harvard feeder for 


jan. Year 
-rincipal. 


, ee nee — University 
. F. PALMER, 


generations. 
begins Sept 5 
M ‘ST HUSETTS, West Newton. 
ly/*> NEWTON ENGLISH AND 
‘Clas: bs School —Family and Day School. Both 
sexes. 41st ye ar. College, Scientific, and Business pre 








paration. Send for Catalogue. At home Tuesdays. 
ALLEN BROTHERS. 
M ASSACHUSETTS, Worcester 
HE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACA- 


DEMY begins 38th year Sept. 13. Classical, Scien 
tific, Business, Preparatory Departments. Gymnasium 
Athletics encouraged. Careful Training. Home influ 
ences. JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Headmaster 





MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 
HE HOME SCHOOL. 
Miss KIMBALL’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Wide awake, thorough, progressive. College Prepara- 
tory and Spec i ul Courses. Send for illustrated circular. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester, 66 West Street. 
OHN W. DALZELL’S PRIVATE 


x School for Boys.—Prepares for College or Sci 


entific School. Send for Catalogue. 

) ICHIGAN MINING SCHOOL.—A 
| State School of Mining Engineering and allied 
subjects. Has Summer Schools in Surveying, Shop Prac 
tice, Assaying and Ore Dressing, and Field Geology. La 
boratories, Shops, and Stamp Mill well equipped. Tui 
tion free. For catalog ue write the Director. 


MIcHIGan, Houghton. 


J 


MICHIGAN, Orchard I 
ICHIGAN M11 iy ARY 


—A College Preparatory School 


ACADEMY. 


of the highest 


grade. Location thirty miles from Detroit, and unsur 
passed for beauty and healthfulness. For Catalogue, 
address Col. J. S. RoGERs, Superinte ndent 


; MINNESOTA, Minneapolts. 

TANLEY HALL, A 
nr Day School for Girls. 
117 students. Full courses in 
Two years beyond College Pre 
ac holarship (value $400) to ft 


BOARDING AND 
14 instructors—¥9 resident, 
Music, Art, Languages 
aratory Courses. Offers 
tryn Mawr Col For 
ADELE EVERs, Principal. 


' 
lege. 


catalogue, address Miss OLIve 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, Mont Ve rnon. 
UF gute nel INSTITUTE—A FAMI.- 
ly Boarding School for ten Seas in a beautiful 
mountain Village 50 miles from Boston. Thorough pre 
paration for College and Business. Best personal care 
and individual instruction. Backward boys rapidly ad 
vane ved. Joun B. WELCH, A.M., Principal. 


NEW we F, Portsmouth. 
4 ISS A. MORGAN’S SCHOOL FOR 
Se ptember 27, 1893 





Y oung Lat "Me and Misses. 20th year. 
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The Nation. 


Lieducational. 





New JERSEY Asb iry P ark. 

“CHOOL OF THE GOOD SHEPHERI 
* A HOME SCHOO! FOR GIRLS 

Children deprived of a mother’s care, and those wt 
from previous fil he alth have fallen behind others of 
their age, will receive loving sn and special in 
struction. $250 per vear liiress SISTERS OF THE 
GOoD SHEPHERD, 410 West 19a ee New York 


NEW JERSEY, Burlington 
BB! 4 best universities 


"RLINGTON COLLEGE. 

fitting school for the 
home and abroad. Buildings just refitted with every 
modern conventence. Campus of 12 acres, splendidly 
shaded, on the banks of the Delaware. $400 a vear 


both at 


Rev. J. M. WiLtiaMs, Pb.D., Reetor 
NEW JERSEY, Freehold 
[i REEHOLD INSTITU TE.—soth Year 
Boys’ Boarding School. Primary, College, Prepara 
tory, and Business Courses A. A. CHAMBERS, A.M Prin 
ae PRIP Hammo non 
‘and ae lly deaf chil ares n HH althe il \ wation ft 
the pines of Southern New Jersey. Number of pupils 
limited. Correct English, aural development, s 
and lip-reading the prime objects. Constant f 
association. For circular of information and 
ences, address WALTER BROWNING PRI 


New JERSEY 


{AE WOO 


. Lakewood. 
) HEIGHTS SCHOO! 














a Among the Pines 
A thorough and attractive SCHOOL FOR ROYS 
James W. Morey 
NEW JERSEY, Montclair, 1: smilce from New York 
UY jee TCLAIR MILITARY ACADEM} 
4 Summit of Orange Mountains.—Gra luates ul 
mitted to leading colleges without examinations. Lars: 
gymnasium, with special instructor 
Cadets live tn cottages. 
J. G@. MacVicar, A.M., Principal 
NEW JERSEY, Morristown 
Mis DANA'S SCHOOL FOR GIKIS 
pens Sept. 20. College preparati ilent 
h ative French and German teachers. Spectal adva 
tages in music and art. Terms for boarding pupils 
87 00 per year Circulars sent on application 
NE “A Jr rR SEY, Mount Holly 
MeUx DP aotry acapemy—it 
School foe Boge af allages. Prepares for College 
Scientific School, or business. Catalogues 
Rev. Jas. J. CoaLe, A.M. (Princeton), Prit 
NEW JERSEY, Princeton. 
THE PRINCETON PREPARATOR S 
School opens Sept. 19. Inquiries may be addressed 
to President Patton of Princeton College, or t 
J. B. Fink, Head-master 
New York, Brooklyn, 402 Herkimer sS 
** CYSTERS’ HOME SCHOO! 
» For little girls will reopen © % ’ 
culars, apply at SisTeRs’ House. Tert - 
year 
NEW YORK, Brooklyn, 180 Joraler Stree 
‘aan and. Se hox r Highest Acader Ar i 
Musical Advantages. Circular on appli i 
~ iy? » Geneva, Hi amilt n Be 


ik: yy cy »¢ QO ( TR ‘ 
Fourteenth year opens Sep 20. comy ete organ! 


zation, including Primary and Ac adem i 
Thorough preparation for le Pee 


i 
olleges f 




























Miss M.S. Smart, Principa 
New York, Havana 
‘ 3 . — , 
OK ACADEMY Fi OTH SENES 
Classical, Scientific and Liter ‘ rses. Mus 
and Art. \ 
New York, Irving 
M SS BENNET 
girls may have all t! f t 
training an d best ed icati th sid 
teachers aims at tl 1g grades 
Preparatior le ege 
New Y¥« RK CITY 43 West 47 Street 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS.— 
if Primary om Pemennen ASSES 
arding an ght Bees u 
Individual Instruc tion. College Preparati 
MARY B. WHITON, A.B., and LOIS A. BANGS 
References 
he Rev. Joseph T. Duryea, D_D 
The Rev. William R. Hunt ton, D rk ¥ 
The Rev. L. Clarke Seely < 
The Hon. Seth Low, I ~ 
New YorRE x1 S 
° ; REF Y Y¢ 4 é 
Mrs. SYLVANI rep, Resid 
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PENNSYLVANIA, PhiJadelphia. 7 
M TSS GORDON’S BO. ARDING AND 
Day School for Young Ladies, 4110 and 4112 
S ruce Street. Most delightfu location in Philadel »hia. 
18th year ogee s September 20, 1893, French, Music, 
wy Cc ene eparatory. 
Cc ircular o on n application. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 2045 Walnut St. 
1 EST WALNUT STREET SEMI- 
nary for Young Ladies—27th year. Is provided 
for giving asuperior education in Collegiate, Eclectic, 
and Preparatory Departments; also in Music and Art. 
Mrs. HENRIETTA KUTZ. 








PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 

RS. COMEGYS AND MISS BELL'S 
l English, French, and German Boarding-School 
for young ladies reopens October 2. Students pre- 
pared for College. Ample grounds for outdoor exer- 
cise. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine St. 
fo’ it ANABLE’'S BOARDING AND 

Day School for Young Ladies. Estab. in 1848. 
Opens Sept. 28. 


SoutH Caro.ina, Columbia, 
Cie GE FOR WOMEN. 

A fine winter resort for girls and young ladies, where 
protection from inclement winters an unsurpassed 
advantages in education are secured. 

The grounds, four acres, the handsomest of any school 
in the South, make a winter garden attractive for out- 
door exercise. 

Same te as 8 ville, Aiken, or California. 
— and Art specialties. French and German spo- 


*ulldings heated by hot-water heaters. 
Appointments od sqeterz arrangements first-class. 
W. R. ATKINSON, D.D., President. 








TENNESSEE, Franklin 

ALL AND MOONEY’S SCHOOL 

for Boys.—Fits boys for the leading Universities. 
Discipline rigid, instruction thorough, expenses rea- 
sonable. In writing for Catalogue, mention Nation. 





TENNESSEE, Nashville. , : ; 
'ARD SEMINARY for Young Ladies. 
—Opens Sept. 7. Withouta rival in its delight- 
ful location, buildings, and equipment. Finest Art De- 
partment in the South. Conservatory of Music. Best 
advantages in Literature, Langgegre. and Elocution. 
BLANTON, Pres’t. 





VERMONT, Burlington. 
Vz RMONT EPISCOPAL INSTI- 
TUTE.—Boys’ Boarding School. Military Drill, Our 
certificate admits to most co leges. Also business course. 
Accommodates forty-five boys. Catalogues 
H. H. Ross, A. _. ‘Principal. 





VERMONT, Saxton’s River, near Bellows Falls. 
FEW GIRLS RECEIVED AT OUR 
house. French (the language of the family), Ger- 

£3. Italian, Latin, and Music taught. 
Rev. Prof, and Mrs. Roux. 





<= T. AGNES’ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Aiens, N. Y.—Under the direction of Bishop Doane. 
Choice of four courses of study for graduation. Special 
studies may be taken, or the Harvard Course for Wo- 
men. For atalogue address Miss E. W. Boyd, Principal. 


HE BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATOR Y. 

—The Leading School of Expression in America. 
Send for Catalogue. Moses TRUE snows, M.A., Har- 
court Hall, St. Botolph Street, Boston, Mass. 








FRANCE, Paris. 

C. INSTITUTE.—FIRST-CLASS 
2 merding and Day School for American young 
ladies. Also post-graduate courses in Music, Art, Mo- 
dern Languages, etc., for those who have already 
finished school or college. Pupils escorted from New 
York to Peris and back by Principal and lady chaperone. 
Terms moderate. Send for circular explaining new and 

interesting specialties. Address 

Rev. H. C. MAYER, 

No. 371 Marlborough St., Boston, Mass. 





GERMANY, Echz 
NSTITUTE Z 7 'CIUS. — BOARDING 
School for Boys. Prepares for German gymnasium 
and Universities. Beautiful location. Best of refer- 
ences. 





Educational. 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 


SCHOOL QF DRAWING AND PAINTING. 


The eighteenth year will open October 2, 1593. 

Instruction in drawing from the cast and from life, in 
painting, modelling, and decorative design, and also in 
artistic anatomy ane pompeceye. Principal instruc- 
tors: F. W. Benson C. Tarbell and Philip Hale 
ad and Painting), C. Howard Walker and Mrs. 

illiam Stone (Decorative Design), B. L. Pratt (Model- 
ling), G. H. Monks, M.D. (Anatomy), and A. K. Cross 
(Perspective). Pupils are allowed the free use of the 
alleries of the Museum. For circulars giving detailed 
nformation, address Miss ELIZABETH LOMBARD, 
Manager. 





COLLEGE 
OF PHYSICIANS AND 
CHICAGO, /LL. 
Winter term begins September 18, 1893. Course of 
study covers four years; for Bachelors of Arts and Sci 
ences, three years. Preliminary examination required 
in English, Physics, Mathematics, and Latin. Fees, 
$100 ayear. Laboratory equipment for students une- 
qualled. 
For announcement and further information, address 
Dr. BAYARD HOLMES, Secretary, 
Venetian Building, Cc hic ago, ml. 


SURGEONS, 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 


Founded b CaRL FAELTEN, 
Dr.Eben Tour}ée. OF MUSIC. Director. 
The Leading Conservatory of America. 

In addition to its unequalled musical advantages, 
exceptional er, are also provided for the 
study of Elocution, the Fine Arts, and Modern Lan- 
guages. The admirably bg eg Home affords a safe 
and whi.” residence for lady students. Calendar 
Free. FRANK W. HALE, General Manager, 

Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL 


For Young Ladies. 


Established in 1850. Twenty minutes from Philadel- 
oe. two hours from New York. Opens September 27. 
or circulars and reports apply to Principals, 
OGONTZ sc HOOL P. ©. PA. 


THE: CLAVERACK COLLEGE 
ND HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE 
FOR Bors AND GIRLS, will open its 40th year Sept. 
+ For Catalogues, address 
Rev. A. H. FLACK, A.M., Prest., Claverack, N. Y. 


THE YOUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY, 


FREEHOLD, N. J. Admits to Smith, Wellesley, and 
Vassar on certificate. Graduates from the Seminary 
Course. Preparatory Class, Art and Music. Home 
care. Miss EUNICE D. SEWALL, Prin. 


ROCKFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


45th year begins Sept. 13, 1893. College course and 
excellent Pp aw school, Specially organized de- 
partment of Music and Art. Four well-equipped labo- 
ratories. » growing ~ mig Fine gymnasium. 
Resident physician. Memorial Hall enables students 
to much reduce expenses. For Catalogue, address SARAH 
F. ANDERSON, Principal, Rockford, Ill., Lock Box 10. 


WASHINGTON AND LEE 


UNIVERSITY, Lexington, Va. 
Academic, Law, Engineering. Opens Sept. 14. For 
Catalogue, address 

W. C. LEE, President. 


CHELTENHAM MILITARY ACADEMY 


OGONTZ (NEAR PHILADELPHIA), PA. Represented by its 
eo mt in Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Cornell, Am- 
erst, University of Pa., Lafayette, and West Point. 
(Lehigh University and Trinity College added for 
"93-9 23d year. JOHN CALVIN Rice, Principal 


WILLIAMSPORT DICKINSON SEMINARY. 


WILLIAMSPORT, Pa. Both sexes. Regularand elective 
courses. Degrees —. Fits for college. Music, 
Art, Modern guages jialties. Steam heat, electric 
light, home comforts. $2: 5.40 per year. C atalogue free. 
Year opens Sept. 4. E. J. Gray, D.D., President. 


























Educational. 


The Columbian University 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


The School of Graduate Studies 


Has Lecture Courses leading to the degrees of A M. and 
Ph.D. in English, Greek, Latin, French, and German, 
in Mathematics, Mathematical Physics, Solar Physics, 
Theoretical Astronomy, Astro-Physics, General Chem 
istry, Minera! C hemistry, Agricultural Chemistry, Bio 
C hemistry, Geology, Meteorology, Zoélogy, Compara 
tive Anatomy, Anthropology, Speculative Philosophy, 
and the Philosophy of History, 

Also Lecture Courses leading to the degrees of Civil 
Engineer and Electrical Engineer. 

For Catalogues, giving description of the several 
courses, address the 7 wistrar. 

JAMES C. Ww EL L ING, President. 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGIN 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA. 


Session begins 15th Sept. Full equipment and 
corps of instructors in Academical, Engineering, Law, 
and Medical Departments. Excellent Climate. New 
Gymnasium, with baths free to all students, For 
catalogues address 


WM. M. THORNTON, LI..D., Chairman. 
UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO. 


Applications, with testimonials, will be re- 
ceived by the undersigned for the position of 
Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, until the twentieth day of 
August next. Initial salary $2,500, with an 
annual increase of $100 until the maximum of 
$3,200 is reached. Gro. W. Ross, 

Minister of Education. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMMNT (ONTARIO), 
TORONTO, 12th July, 1893. 


College of Gymnastics. 


Extension and Enlargement of former Normal Course 
of the 


ALLEN GYTSINASIUM. 
Thorough Course in Gymnastics, theoretical and prac 
tical, including eo 5 Swimming, Bicycling, Voice 
Culture, Anatomy, and hysiol logy. 
For Prospec tus, —— Mary E, ALLEN 
42 to 56 St. Botolph Street, Seton. 


UNIVERSITY Thirty-fifth year be 
gins October = 1893. 
Confers LL.B.; also 
LAW SCHOOL for frataste course) 
AUSTIN ABBOTT, Dean and a ol Professor. 
Address, for Catalogue, 
PROF. RUSSELL, 
_At University Building, or 120 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


WELLS COLLEG FOR WOMEN, 


AURORA, N.Y. 
Three Full Courses 
of study. Location beautiful and healthful. New 
Building with Modern Improvements. Session begins 
Sept. 20, 1893. Send tie 
E. S. FRISBEE, D.D., President. 


Kenyon Military Academy, 


GAMBIER, OHIO. Much the oldest, largest, and best 
equipped bgarding-school for boys ‘in Ohio. The vil 
lage noted for healthfulness and beauty, is on a hill-top 

00 feet above sea-level. Illustrated ‘catalogues sent. 














Excellent Boarding School 


Near Philadelphia, will receive daughters of profes 
sional men at half-price. Address, for Catalogue 
“ PRINCIPAL,” P. O. Box 1592, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CLASSICAL AND HOME INSTITUTE, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. Young ladies may pursue the 
graduating course, prepare for college, or select their 
own studies. A pleasant home with good care. 
SaRAH V. H. BUTLER, Principal. 








THE BAKER& TAYLOR CO., 740 Broadway, N.Y. 


can completely fill at the lowest rates all orders for School and Miscellaneous Books wherever 


published, and promptly forward same in a single shipment. 


specialty. 


SCHOOL and COLLEGE TEXT-BOOKS 


Of all Publishers at WHOLESALE PRICES. 


Educational Materials a specialty. 


59 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


WM. BEV. HARISON. 





Supplying schools with books a 
Catalogues of and Estimates for School and Library Books ¢ on application. 


” $chool Supplies, 
Maps, GLOBES, 
Blanks, Pads, 
BOOK COVERS, 
Biackboards, etc. 
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E:ducatonal. 
St. John’s Military School, 


MANLIUS, N.Y. 
Rt. Rev. F. D. HUNTINGTON, Prest.. WM. VERBEX 
ist Lieut. W. P. BURNHAM, 6th Infantry, U.S. A., 
mandant. Apply to Superintendent for circular 


RIVERVIEW ,,, AcaBEMY: 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N.Y. 
58TH YEAR. Prepares thoroughly for College, the Gov 
ernment Academies and Business. Military organiza 
tion. BISBEE & AMEN, ba rine ipals. 


VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY, 


NASHVILLE, TENN. Next session opens Sept. 20. Full 
raduate as well as undergraduate courses. Ten Fe! 
owships for College Graduates. Seven Departments 
Fully equipped laboratories and museums. 
WILs WILL IAMS, Secretary. 
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The Misses Ely’ s School for G 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 
85TH AND 86TH STREETS, NEW YORK. 


Girls, 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 


Early application necessary for September, 18v3. 


BUFFALO SEMINARY. 
THE FORTY-THIRD YEAR. For circulars, address 
Mrs. C. F. HARTT, 
284 Delaware Avenue, 


ASHLEY HALL 


Music, Art, Languages. 
lege. Mi 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Home School for 20 
young ladies. Ten 
liles from Boston. 
Thorough oe paration for col 
iss WHITTEMORE, Principal, 
Montvale, Mass. 


Cayuga Lake Military Academy, 
Advantages: A well-disciplined school, experienced 
teachers. Location near Cornell University. Term be 
gins Sept. 14, 1893. For illustrated circular, address 
Col. C. J. WRIGHT, A.M.,? principals 
or ALFRED K. Mc ALPINE, AM. oo 


HACKETTSTOWN, 





AURORA, 
N. Y. 


_ 
x 





Hackettstown Institute, 


NEW JERSEY. 
College Preparatory for Gentlemen. Ladies’ Collese 
Music, Art, Elocution. Best buildings of itsclass. Steam 
heat; electric lights. Location healthful, grand. Illus. 


( ‘atalogue free. Re v. GEo. H. Ww HITNEY, D. D., Pres 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1924 Chestnut Street. 
MISS BOYER’S 


English, French, and Music School 
FOR BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS. 


COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, Ft. Edward, N. Y, 
For Young Women. 36th year Sept. 26. Six courses and 
Prep. Music, Art, Floc., Phys. Cul. $270. Jos. E. Kine, D.D. 





Teachers, etc. 
oe SORSHIP OF PSYCHOLO- 


Ys ethics, ete.. is desired by a competent spe 
cialist. A wife, an ace omplished voice-culturist, would 
also teach. Address PROFESSOR, 1522 Q St. N. W 


WwW ashington, dD. Cc. 

J a position as teacherin aschool. She is qualified 
teach German, French, and Italian. teference, 

Prof. C. E. Norton. Address, eare of Prof. Norton 


Ashfield, Mass. 

4 N EXPERIENCED TEACHER, 
all graduate of an Eastern college and of a German 
University, desires a college position. Specialties 
English and German. Address Phb.D., care Nation. 


N INSTRUCTOR IN PHYSICS IN 


ISS AN. v. 4 PE TERSE. Vv DE TRE S 





4 one of the foremost Western Universities (A.B. 
Harv ard, Ph.D. Germany) desires a change. Also tut } 
ship. W illing to travel. Address Dr. X. B., care Nation, | 


’ YALE GRADUATE (1890) WISHES 
4 a position the coming year as tear her of Classics, 
German, or Engieh in pre ents school. Address 

LOBBINS, Ruskey, Dutchess Co., N 
ARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Har- | 


vard, 68 Chestnut St., Boston. 


School Agencies. 


HE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENC} 

always receives many calls for teachers during the 
months of August and September by telegraph as 
as by correspondence. These vacancies must be 
quickly. Teachers with good te paration or good 
cords are now in demand. Fg: ress 





J. ALBERT, Manager, 
211 Ww ‘abash Avenue, ( “hi 
NV: ATION AL BU REA U 
TION, Miss CrosTuwait, Prop., ¢ 

High Sts., Nashville, Tennessee. 
and Teachers’ Agency of the 


OF i 


K,Supt., | 


The Nation. 
Agencies. 


* ICAN AND FOREIGN TEACH 
a ers’ Agency supplies Professors, Teachers, Tutors 














Governesses, ete., to Colleges, Schools, and Families 
Apt ly to 
Mrs. M. J. YounG- Fc. ron, 
23 Union Squat e New Ye rk 
7 fit SK TEACHERS At VC/ES, 
4 As} rton Street, Boston {71 Main Street, Hart 
ford, 70 Fifth Aven N. Y., 106 Wabash Ave. Chicag 
and he South Spring Street, Los Angeles. Agency 
Manual free. EVERET?Y ©. Fisk & Co. 
NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS 
| GeNcY.—Teachers seeking positions and those 
wishing a change at an increased salary, should address 
| C.B. RvGa_es & Co, (Palace Hotel Building), Room C, 
} 237 Vine Street, Cincinnati, O 
| Ate ER | {ND FOREIGN Professors, 
tut rs, vernesses, teachers, rg supplied t 


Solle ges, schox K. ind families. MIRIAM COYRIERE 


150 Sth Ave., cor. 20th St., N.Y 
VERHORN’S TEACHERS 

y. Oldest and best Known inthe U.S 
11855 3 Fast 14th St. N.Y 





: 37-4, 18 Valuable in proportion to its 
4 Ly l fC} influence If it i hears 
of vacancies am is something, but if it 
tells you about them that *; asked to recom 
mend a teacher and recom » 5 pmenansn penta 
mends you, that is more, Ours A CCOMMENAS 
Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y 
| . . P b . | 7 ~ 
’ } en) ’ ~ (y ( 
‘University Publishing Co, 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 
NEW YORK. BOSTON NEW ORLEANS 
] , ) ] - 
Holmes’ Readers, 


Davis’ 
Arithmetics, 
Arithmetics, 
Maury’s Geographies, 


Reade rs, 
Venable’s 


Santord’s 


Gildersleev es Latin, ere, 


>” Please write for Catalogue and prices 


10TH EDITION, 


OF 


SURVEYING, 





PROF. J. B. JOHNSON 
Svo, cloth, $4.00 
| 
‘} Asample coy Ex ation with a view 
| troduction wili be s posta any Ins 
it pt of $2.67 


JOHN WILES 


New York. 


| LEIF ERIKSON. 
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The Theory and Practice 


& SONS, 


Make a Specialty of Supplying 
Public, Private, and School 
Libraries. 

Correspondence with book purchasers 
solicited. Any book published in United 
States sent postpaid on receipt of price 
Liberal discount to parties ordering quan 
tities. Send trial order 

Lists of books for Libraries priced gratis 

| The Legal Code of Alfred the Great. 
| Fdlited. with ? t4 by Milton H. Turk. P? 

Profeasor in ge. Svo, boants. wilt. 147 

pages Price Pst pa $1 

This, the first ( w «le plete, w t 

1 of special . stud 8 of Anglo-Sax 
GINN & CO., Publishers 
BOSTON, NEW YORK CHICAG LONTHON 
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enth and 


Khia 


Pniareed Vdition 
Cyl TET? & ag Se | Jiti' 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON 


“ANALITIC GEOMETRY 


EMBRACING 


BY 
PROF, EDWARD A. BOWSt R. / L.. I, 
Professor of Mathematics and Engineering 
gers College, New Br swick, N 


In this revised edition some he strat . 
are shortenes si i ew Us 
Propositions are et are it 

ar 


carefully 
the solution 


buted thr 


One volume 2 loth, illustrated, § 





Special tertus f eNATine 


D. VAN NOSTRAND) ¢ 


Craries ‘i [ittingham «& Co., 
WHOLESALE BOOKSELLERS, 
766 Broadway, New York, 








‘ k yY ¢\ fuer z | , 
q é \ fLA«* x iF wLA 7.¥4 ‘¢ £4 
« ter Resort, University Town of Innsbruck, Tirol 

i act 


Lwh? feet above th 









Austria e sea, with drv r Zz 
n Tirol, open all year. Carl Landsce, 
} arge, airy, sunny xoms, well furnished 
Fleva Supert uisine (table d’haite ora la carte 
Redu in winter Carriages and sleighs at 
low rates. Charming excursions made from the hotel 
at all seasons Unusual advantages for se uring 
teachers of the languages, history, sete art, m 
sic, ete., at very muxderate terms Eminent med 
care and skilled nu rses if desired. Rest English and 


American references 
application. 


Sx at pb we . 


Nlustrated pamphlets sent on 


li orks 


AND THE es RE F THE NEW HURCH . 
Send t for a complete Price List 
MASSAl n SI | [IS NEW-CHURCH ~—UMON, 
16 A n gton Street, Boston 
KENTUCKY MULITARY INSTITUTE. 


jated six miles from Frankfort, Ky q 


Large central building with three rows of barracks, all 
rick and two stories high, with 123 acres of land. A 
military school of fifty vears’ standing. No better lo 
ation in the untry Can be had cheap. Apply to 


PaAYETTE Hewitt, Frankfort, Ky 


GRECIAL CATALOGUES, 
» Hoveaton rnin & Co.'s Books of . Art, Biogra 
phy. Essays, Fiction, History, Poetry Politics, Religion, 
Setence, and Travel, will be sent to any address upon 
application. 4 Park Street, Boston 


thin, 









vi The Nation. 
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Macmillan & Co.s Announcements 


— OF — 


NEW BOOKS BY AMERICAN AUTHORS 


TO BE PUBLISHED 


DURING THE AUTUMN OF 1893. 





CHARLES DEXTER ALLEN, Hon. Corresponding 
Secretary for the United States of the Ex Libris Society. 


American Book Plates. 
With fifty illustrations. Small 8vo. 


By 





By KATHARINE LEE BATES, Professor of E»glish Literature 
at Wellesley College. 
An Outline of the Development of the 
Early English Drama. 





By Professor FLORIAN CAJORI of Colorado College, Colorado 
Springs. 


A History of Mathematics. 


By Professor JOHN R. COPIMONS of the University of Indiana. 
The Distribution of Wealth. 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
Marion Darche. 


A new novel, written on the same basis of plot and character as 
his play of that name, soon to be put upon the 
stage by Mr. Augustin Daly. 





By Professor KARL P. DAHLSTROM of Lehigh University, 
Bethlehem, Pa. A translation of 
Weisbach’s [lechanics of Hoisting 
Machinery, 


As revised by Professor HERMANN. 





By Professor N. F. DUPUIS, M. A., F.R.S.C., Professor of Pure 
Mathematics in the University of Queen’s 
College, Kingston, Canada. 


Synthetic Solid Geometry. 





By President DAVID J. HILL of the University of Rochester. 
Genetic Philosophy. 


By Professor DUGALD C. JACKSON of the University of 


Wisconsin. 
Notes on Electromagnets and the Con- 
struction of Dynamos. 





By Professor HENRY B. ORR of Tulane University, New Or- 
leans, La. 


A Theory of Development and Heredity. 


By Professor GOLDWIN SMITH, aushor of ‘‘Cinadi and the 
Canadian Question.” 
The United States—A Political History, 
1492-1871. 


12mo, cloth, $2.00. To be published Sept. 12. 





By the SaMeE AUTHOR. 


Bay Leaves. 


A collection of Translations from the Latin Poets. 





By D. W. TAYLOR of the U.S. Navy Yard at Mare Island, 
California. 
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THE most important feature of the com- 
mittee appointments in the House is, of 
course, the constitution of the Ways and 
Means Committee, which must frame the 
new tariff bill. Speaker Crisp has made 
the wisest possible selection for the chair- 
manship of this Committee in Representa- 
tive Wilson of West Virginia, who is a 
thorough student of the subject, a vigor- 
ous and able debater, and a man of the 
highest reputation with both parties. The 
restoration to this Committee of Breckin- 
ridge of Arkansas and Bynum of In- 
diana, who were formerly members of it, 
strengthens it, and it seems to be ad- 
mirably framed for its work. The retire- 
ment of Holman from the chairmanship 
of the Appropriations Committee is a great 
gain to the cause of good government, his 
ridiculous ideas of ‘‘economy” having 
brought much discredit upon the theory 
of frugal administration, while his suc- 
cessor, Sayres of Texas, is, by the con- 
fession of his political opponents, a man 
of broad views, without any tendency 
to extravagance. Having disregarded 
precedent as to these two commit- 
tees by refusing to reappoint their 
former chairmen, it is a great pity that 
Speaker Crisp did not do the same thing 
by deposing Mr. Bland from the head of the 
Coinage Committee. It is some consola- 
tion that Bland has among his Democratic 
colleagues such sound-money men as 
Tracey of New York, Rayner of Maryland, 
and Harter of Ohio, but a man of Harter’s 
type ought to have been the chairman. 
Fortunately, the importance of this 
committee will be greatly diminished 
after the passage of the pending bill re- 
pealing the Purchase Act. 


it 








Senator Vest’s coining ratio of 20 to 1 
has received a fatal blow from Secretary 
Carlisle, who has prepared a statement 
showing that it would cost $89,741,900 to 
give effect to it in merely recoining the 
standard silver dollars, and that it would 
cost $23,124,421 to recoin the subsidiary 
silver so as to make it bear the same pro 
portion to the new silver dollar that it 
now bears tothe existing one. These two 
items of cost foot up $112,866,321, which it 
would be necessary for Congress to appro- 
priate. Without this recoinage, Mr. Vest’s 
bill could not be carried into effect. We 
could not have two silver dollars of differ- 
ent weights under the principles of free 
coinage. We might have any number of 


such under the present system of limited | 


coinage and gold redemption of silver. 
The metal in the present silver dollar is 
worth only 56 or 57 cents. That of the 


Vest dollar would be worth 72 or 73 








cents. We might have as many varieties 
there are long as the 
coinage is only on Government account. 
But if the mints be opened to unlimited 
coinage for private individuals, all silver 
dollars must be alike. 


as Senators as 


Hence the gravity 
and seriousness of Secretary Carlisle's 
letter. It would require years, moreover, 
for the mints to do the work, and mean- 
while free coinage would be in abeyance. 
Meanwhile should 
benefits of the gold 
of free silver coinage, 


have neither the 
standard, nor those 
if there are any. 
Of all the devices called out by the pre- 
sent crisis, this to 1” scheme is the 
most impracticable, and, when closely ex 
amined, the most ludicrous. If it had the 
advantage of conforming to the market 
ratio, that would be something in 
favor, as it would afford 
an international agreement, 
not even that advantage. 


we 


*D() 


its 
some basis for 


has 


but it 





Secretary Carlisle’s service in the cause 
of sound money has been recognized on 
all hands as particularly effective. What 
he has practically done is to assume the 
right of a Cabinet officer to a seat and a 
voice on the floor of Congress. Yet in 
what a roundabout and handicapped man 
ner he has had to do it, by writing letters 
to the Chairman of the Committee 
Finance and giving out statements to th 
press. 


on 


These have been particularly tell 
ing, it is true, and his volleyed figures have 
gone like grape and canister through the 
ranks of the silver men; but 
deadly 
wrought, and how much more surely he 
could have caught and influenced public 
sentiment, if he could have been really, 
as he made himself constructively, on the 
floor of the Senate, the truth 
home in the give-and-take of debate. As 
it is, Scnator Vest will probably take a 
few days to bind up his wounds, and will 


how much 


more execution he could haves 


driving 


then make some sort of reply, which will 
have to go unanswered until Mr. Carlisle 
can go through the process of getting an 
other letter published. Face to face with an 
opponent, and with equal right to free 
speech, he could not only smite the enemy 
through the midriff, but could twist the 
spear in the wound until there was an en 
of the business. By an instructive coin 
cidence, on the same day that Secretary 
Carlisle was doing his long-range shooting 
in this country, the Chancellor of the Ex 
chequer in England was at close quarters 
in the House of Commons with his oppo 
nents on the Government's silver policy, 
and was putting them hors de combat on 





silence and nullity, on all pending ques 
tions of 
sense to have it in its best form. Perhaps 


if we oftener had members of the Cabinet 


legislation, it is only common 


of Mr. Carlisle's effective debating powera, 
we should become ashamed of compelling 
them to dodge about committee rooms and 
write letters in get 
before Congress and the country. 


order to their views 


Senator Vest says in his speech on the 
silver question 


‘It is a favorite expression now to talk 
the ‘silver lunacy.” Mr. President, lam w 
ing to follow that great lunatic, Thomas Jeffer 


son, on this question 


This shows how necessary it is for a Sena 


tor to know the history of the subject he is 


talking about. There are few events in 
our monetary history better Known than 
the fact that Thomas Jetferson, when 
President of the United States, in the vear 


1805, gave a peremptory order to the Mint 


to stop and that this 


corni g sil er do Irs. 
order remained in force until 836, although 
res d 
e reason why 
is thus stated by Mr 
work entitled 


Jeiferson had long ceased to tx nt 
and had long been dead rt 
he gave this order 
Upton, in his ‘Money in 


» ? — 
Politics 


‘He 


} 


desired that 1 should circulate as 


well as silver, and 

yd he peremptorily ordered the M . 
continue the coinage of the silver dollar 
Whatever the motive, he certainly gave 
the order, and that is the reason why 
there is a blank in the coinage statistics 


n ISG to 


of the silver dollar fror 


The bill reported by Senator Voorhees 


from the Finance Committee is sufficient 
for all purposes, and if passed will stop 
the panic and bring out of its hiding places 
frightened 


ere is a great deal of mis- 


the meney now locked up by 


depositors. Ti 


chief done which cannot be undone, but 
the bill when passed—and we have little 
doubt of its passage—will restore confidence, 


which is the great desideratum and sin« 


qua non. The clause which declares it to 


i 
be the policy of the United States to con- 
tinue to use both gold and silver as stan- 
dard money, and to coin both gold and 
silver into money of equal intrinsic and 
exchangeable value, etc., of no conse- 
It is what 
called, on another oc- 
casion, ‘‘a stump speech in the belly of 
the bill 
vote for the measure by reason of the 
stump speech w ho would not otherwise do 


is 
quence one way or the other. 
Thomas H. Benton 


If anybody can be brought to 


| so, then, in Heaven’s name, let him have 


the spot. He was doing directly and by | 
warrant of custom and law what the | 
American Secretary was doing indi- 


rectly and by a tacit and awkward over- 
riding of custom if not of law. 
to have the system at all, and are not to 
condemn our Cabinet officers to absolute 


If we are 


it. The declaratory clause is a nearly 
verbatim copy of the Chicago platform. 
If it will help the bill along to put in the 
Minneapolis platform also, let that be done. 
The two are so nearly alike that no incon 


gruity would result, 
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The statement of tke condition of the 
banks of New York city published on Satur- 
day, which was awaited with so much in- 
terest, proved in several respects encou- 
raging. The gain of $4,500,000 of reserve 
is satisfactory,as showing that the condition 
of the banks is stronger, and as demon- 
strating that their solvency is above sus- 
picion. Taken by themselves, the shrink- 
ages in the amounts of the loans and of 
the deposits are not cheering, but taken 
together some elements of hope may be 
extracted from them. The loans have 
decreased over $5,000,000, but the deposits 
have decreased less than $2,000,000. This 
may be considered to indicate that we are 
reaching that stage in our financial crisis 
when deposits increase faster than loans— 
the period when stagnation succeeds panic. 
At first the banks cannot contract their 
loans as their deposits contract, and a long 
process of pinching has to be gone through 
with until something like an equilibrium 
between deposits and loans is brought 
about. Then follows a period when de- 
positors are more disposed to put their 
money in the banks than the banks are to 
lend it—a period of general business de- 
pression but of gradual recuperation. 
When loans begin at last to expand, we 
may be tolerably sure that prosperity is 
returning. 





The fact that the India Council in Lon- 
don has sold bills on Calcutta at the rate 
of is. 344d. per rupee, thus confessing its 
inability to maintain the rate of exchange 
at 1s. 4d., has been construed by some un- 
informed people as tantamount to a fail- 
ure of demonetization in India. Even the 
London Standard has fallen into this error. 
The truth is, that this contingency was 
carefully considered by the financial au- 
thorities of India before they decreed the 
demonetization of silver. Their original 
programme did not contemplate the fix- 
ing of a rate of exchange between the 
rupee and the sovereign. Their plan was 
simply to stop coining silver, and then to 
leave the rate of exchange to find its own 
level. The idea of fixing a rate of ex- 
change at 1s. 4d. came from’ the Her- 
schell Commission. It was seen by com- 
petent financiers to be a blunder the mo- 
ment it was announced. It is now proved 
to be such. But the Indian Government, 
in accepting the suggestion, was careful 
not to pledge itself to maintain the rate 
of exchange at any particular figure. Its 
members foresaw that it might be impos- 
sible, under all circumstances, to make 
good sucha pledge. So they limited their 
undertaking by the following words: 

‘* Arrangements will be made to issue rupees 
from the mints in exchange for gold and sove- 
reigns at the rate of sixteen pence per rupee 
until further notice.” 

Therefore the only argument to be drawn 
from the sale of India Council bills at fif- 
teen and a quarter pence per rupee is that 
the Herschell Commission made a mistake. 
That Her Majesty’s Opposition should 
make the most of this is to be expected 





Fortunately for the Gladstonians, Mr. 
Balfour, the leader of the Opposition in 
the Commons, committed a greater mis- 
take the other day by making a speech in 
favor of bimetallism. 





This equa]! will soon blow over. It will 
then be seen that the demonetization of 
silver by India is an accomplished fact, 
and that the maintaining of a rate of ex- 
change has no necessary bearing on the 
main question. All persons who expect 
the Government of India to take the back 
track will be disappointed. Our problem 
will continue to be exactly what it has been 
from the beginning. (Qur silverites will 
get no help from the Asiatics. They will 
get no help from any quarter. Their fa- 
vorite metal will fall to the level required 
by its cost of production. And so it would 
do even if we had free coinage. Free 
coinage in India did not prevent silver 
from declining in value there. Free coin- 
age in Mexico does not prevent its declin- 
ing in value there. The only thing it 
would accomplish here would be to cheat 
creditors and wage-earners, including all 
bank depositors, savings depositors, and 
pensioners, and persons who have fixed in- 
comes. After ‘his had been accomplished 
we should havé two kinds of money—gold 
and silver—the latter being at 40 or 50 per 
cent. discount. The Times seems to be the 
only London paper taking a calm and ac- 
curate measure of the fact that the arbi- 
trary par of exchange cannot be maintain- 
ed. It warns speculators not to risk money 
on any theory that the India mints are to 
be reopened to silver. 





The absurd attempt to make apprehen- 
sion of tariff changes responsible for our 
business troubles was all along so devoid 
of support from any commercial body 
that when the Tacoma Chamber of Com- 
merce was reported to have come to its 
support, many despairing Republican edi- 
tors thanked God and took courage. It 
now turns out that the resolutions be- 
wailing the ‘‘threatened overturning of 
the protective policy” were so laughed 
at and repudiated in Tacoma itself 
that the Chamber had to recall them. 
They were originally adopted on August 1. 
On August 5 they were reconsidered, and 
everything about the tariff left out, to 
the satisfaction of all concerned except 
one lonesome member, who could see no- 
thing but tariff on every bush. This 
leaves the record clear again, and we can 
still challenge the high-tariff organs to 
produce the testimony of a single respect- 
able commercial or financial organization 
to sustain their view. 





Secretary Carlisle has notified the North 
American Commercial Company, the les- 
sees of the Pribyloff Islands, that the re- 
duction in their rental made in 1890, 1891, 
and 1892 was without warrant of law, 
and tbat they are liable for the full 


amount. This involves a question of law 
which the courts will undoubtedly be call- 
ed to pass upon; but as far as the equities 
of the case go, there will be a general 
agreement that the company ought to pay 
for the trouble and expense it has put 
upon the Government to maintain its 
monopoly. The whole controversy arose 
out of the wrath of the monopolizing 
company at the invasion of its pre- 
serves by the impudent Canadians; and 
whatever advantages have been won by 
the Paris arbitration will inure to its bene- 
fit solely. No American citizen can do 
any pelagic sealing in the close season, or 
venture within the 60-mile zone, any 
more than a British citizen. The whole 
result is to confirm and establish a mono- 
poly of the sealing industry in the hands 
of this San Francisco company. That. 
is what it has been after from the 
beginning, and all the tears shed over the 
suffering seals, and the talk about the 
“crime against nature” in killimg the 
gravid females, and the pictures of the 
absolute despair and misery of the human 
race when deprived of sealskin cloaks, 
had their origin in the fears of an endan- 
gered monopoly. The company has kept 
the country in hot water for seven years, 
has drawn us to the verge of war, and 
saddled the taxpayers with heavy expense ; 
and if now it can legally be made to foot 
a part of the bill, there will be no objection 
from man or seal. 





There seems to be some misapprehension 
in regard to the question of damages un- 
der the findings of the Arbitration Tribu- 
nal, The only precise award of damages 
which the arbitrators could make, in ac- 
cordance with the treaty, was for the 
abstention of British subjects from seal- 
ing during the pendency of the arbitra- 
tion, or for the limiting of the catch 
by the American Government, in case 
its claim of exclusive jurisdiction were 
sustained. This award the arbitrators 
must now have made to Great Britain, 
‘*for the use of her subjects,” though the 
amount fixed upon has not been an- 
nounced. The treaty only stipulated that 
the amount ‘‘shall be such as, under all 
the circumstances, is just and equitable, 
and shall be promptly paid.” On _ the 
question of the liability of our Govern- 
ment on account of the seized Cana- 
dian sealers, the arbitrators were em- 
powered to make a finding only on 
‘any questions of fact involved in such 
claims”; ‘‘ the question of the liability of 
either Government upon the facts found 
to be the subject of further negotiation.” 
In other words, the Canadians will have 
to go to work in the usual way to prove 
their claims, either before our Govern- 
ment direct or before a mixed claims com- 
mission agreed upon for the purpose by 
England and the United States. 





The action of the Republican State Con- 





vention in Iowa last week assures the re- 
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peal of the Prohibitory Law by the Legis- 
lature which is to be chosen in November. 
It is now about a dozen years since the 
Republicans in that State took up prohibi- 
tion as an issue,and they have had enough 
of it. In the last two gubernatorial con 
tests it lost them the Governorship, and in 
1891 one branch of the Legislature as well. 
It was certain that furtheradherence to it 
would lose them the State offices again 
this year, and probably also the Legisla- 
ture, which is to choose a United States 
Senator. So, although in the last contest 
for Governor they stood by the law and 
had *‘no apologies to offer for the Repub 
lican record” on this question, the late 
Convention declared that ‘‘ prohibition is 
no test of Republicanism,” relegated the 
subject to the Legislature, «ndorsed the 
principle of local option, and nominated 
an anti prohibitionist for Governor. In 
any event, therefore, the election must re- 
sult in the choice of a Legislature which 
will repeal the existing law, as the Demo- 
cratic members will all be on that side. It 
is not so certain, however, that the Re- 
publicans will control the body. It was 
only by a narrow margin in a total vote 
of more than 1,200 that prohibition was 
rejected in the Convention, and a great 
many Republicans still believe so devout- 
ly in prohibition that they will vote for 
candidates committed to its support rather 
than for what they consider ‘‘faithless” 
members of their own party. 





The figures contained in the fourth an- 
nual report of the Statistician of the 
Inter-State Commerce Commission show 
that no other region in the world of any- 
thing like an equal extent is so well sup- 
plied with railroads as is that portion of 
the United States which extends along the 
Atlantic Coast from the northern boundary 
of Massachusetts to the southern bound- 
ary of Maryland, and stretches westward 
to the Mississippi Of course there are 
small and densely peopled countries like 
Belgium, with a land surface about one- 
fourth that of the State of New York, 
which have more miles of line in propor- 
tion to their total area, as there are thinly 
peopled commonwealths like the Austra- 
lian colonies which exceed it in the ratio 
of railway mileage to inhabitants. But 
in extent of territory it is with the 
great nations of Europe, Russia except 
ed, that this region of the United States 
can be most fairly compared, covering, 
as it does, more than twice as much 
surface as either the United Kingdom or 
Italy, a fourth more than either France 
or Germany, and but a few thousand 
square miles less than Austria-Hungary 
with Bosnia and Herzegovina thrown in. 
If the comparison be thus made, it will be 
found that in proportion as well to area 
as to population, the eleven American 
States in the region mentioned lead the 
world in railway mileage. For every one 
hundred square miles of their land surface 
they have 17.97 miles of railway, while the 








United Kingdom has but 16 42, Germany 
12.44, France 11.06, Italy 7.10, and Austria- 
Hungary 6.30. Relative to population, of 
course, the superiority is even greater, 
there being 17.09 miles of line for every 
10,000 inhabitants, while in the United 
Kingdom there are but 5. 17 miles, in France 
5.91, in Germany 5.35, in Austria-Hungary 
3 91, and in Italy 2.62 miles. 


The net impression derived from the Pa- 
pal Ablegate’s visit to this city is, that he 
came here for the express purpose of fore 
ing Archbishop Corrigan to what amounts 
to a public recantation and profession of 
obedience in the future. This impression 
is distinctly contirmed by the authorized 
interview with Archbishop Satolli’s pri- 
vate secretary, which as good as said that 
the object of the visit was to find out 
whether the Archbishop of New York was 
‘*sincere” or not in his loyalty to the Pope. 
We do not wonder that the friends of the 
Archbishop are indignant at the terms 
of this interview, and denounce it as in 
accurate, but we observe that the private 
secretary and the Ablegate are at no pains 
to correct it. The fresh outbreak of splut 
tering in the Sun by anonymous cham 
pions of Archbishop Corrigan shows in 
what quarter the bolt has struck. We 
may expect this clanking of chains to go 
onfor some time, but the fact remains 
that the Pope's representative, with the 
Pope’s full sinction, has ridden over the 
reactionary extremists of the Catholic 
Church in this country, and is now ex 
hibiting the chief of them tied to his 
chariot. 


The result of the French elections was a 
foregone conclusion, and it may be con 
sidered that the Republic is now establish- 
ed in France 
as the political capacity of the French peo 
ple affords. The royalist faction appears 
tohave been nearly extinguished and the 
question as to the form of government deti 
nitively answered. Henceforth the problem 
to be solved is not whether there shall be 
a republic, but what kind of a republic 
there shall be. Upon this subject the ap- 


upon as substantial a basis 





proach of the general election naturally 
called forth many brochures, in which the 
political history of rm cent years was criti 
cised from various pointsof view. We have 
not observed among these any serious at 
tempts at laudation of the Chamber just dis 
solved, the most ventured in this direction 
being rather shamefaced apology, while | 
the torrent of invective poured forth upon 
the members of the expiring body has 
been terrific. As to the earlier record of 
the Republic, however, the case is some 
what different That record has been ex 
amined with especial ability and severity 
by M. Francis de Pressense in an essay en- | 
titled ‘La France, les partis et 
tions,’ which has been received with gene- 
ral admiration, has 
forth some vigorous replies The best 
the moderate Republican journals, 


les elee- 


drawn | 
of 
the ' 


but which 


| Danish vote in Schleswig 
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~ * 
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Temps, has exerted all its abilities to dimi 
nish the force of M. de Pressense’s attack, 
and, it must be admitted, with some de 
gree of success. 


Among the two thousand candidates 
who asked the suffrages of th 
electorate on Sunday, but a very small 
number have gained distinction in any 


way except in politics, in the 


French 


harrower 
sense of the term. This has been made a 
subject of remark in many quarters, but 
nowhere more forcibly than by M. Sak 
mon Reinach in an article in the Aepu 
blique Francaise. He shows how publi 
life has a diminishing attraction for the in 
tellectual élite of France. The few brilliant 
exceptions which may be pointed out only 
serve to make more conspicuous the low 
level of the great mass of ottice holders and 
candidates for office. Most of 
entirely unknown outside of a limited local 


them are 
circle, and an exceedingly small number 
have ever gained a name in acience or 
literature or art or education. M 
concludes that 


Reinach 
‘we are travelling towards 
a state of things such the 
United States 
caste of politicians, side by side with the 


as eXists in 


the formation of a narrow 


increasing withdrawal from public life 
of men who think and make others 
think.” Precisely this result was pre 
dicted by Burke a hundred vears ago 
when he spoke of the ‘ multitudes of the 


inferior sort” which would be drawn in- 
to public life as “ the objects of ambition 
are multiplied and become democratic 

The democratic fact, has 
brought with it a deterioration of per 
sonnel in the 
world. It has brought it 


well asin France 


movement, ta 
official class all over the 
in England as 
so much so as to point 
the remark lately made by John Morley 
in answer to an objection urged against 
the character of the men 
found in the proposed Irish Parliament, 


likely to be 
that if legislation were to wait until a 
thoroughly nice Legislature could be got 
together, the wheels of government would 
be blocked in 
on earth. 


every democratic country 


A minor feature of the recent German 
elections the increase in the 
While as hither 
to but one Danish member was returned, 
his majority 


has been 


was considerably greater, 


| and the minority votes of the other Danish 
| candidates 


were without exception in 


creased. In spite of the determined efforts 


| of thirty years, the Germans are no further 


advanced in their plan of Germanizing 


| this conquered Danish territory than when 
| they began. 
| homes, Danish papers are still read, and 


Danish is still spoken in the 


Denmark is still regarded as the people's 
real fatherland. Nor are the Danes at 
home more reconciled to the of 
‘Southern Jutland.” In every possible 
way they seek to support the cause of 
their former countrymen and to express 
their warm sympathy for them 


loss 
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GOLD AND CREDIT, 
It is very obvious that most of those who 
may be called ‘‘practical bimetallists ’— 
the owners of silver mines and the politi- 
cians controlled by them—are really in 
favor of monometallism. They demand 
the free coinage of silver, and they are 
unable to clothe the assertion that the gold 
standard could still be maintained with a 
rag of argument. But it is undeniable 
that a considerable number of honest peo- 
ple are convinced of the theoretical ad- 
vantages of bimetallism. Like Mr. Ar- 
thur Balfour, they sincerely dread the adop 
tion of gold monometallism. It seems to 
them to involve the diminution of the 
‘‘reservoir” of precious metals, and to 
threaten a serious, and, to debtors, an 
oppressive decline in prices. So far as 
we have observed, however, these theo- 
retical bimetallists do not pay sufficient 
attention to the fact that 1t is a ‘‘condi- 
tion and not a theory that confronts us.” 
They fix their minds upon a real or sup- 
posed fall of general prices that has taken 
place during the last twenty years, and 
upon an imagined or anticipated fall that 
is to take place in the future, and ignore 
the frightful depreciation of the present 
moment. That depreciation we attribute 
to the apprehension not of gold monome- 
tallism, but of silver monometallism. How- 
ever this may be, it shows that there are 
causes in operation which the bimetallic 
theorists do not take into account. 

These causes arise out of the credit sys 
tem of doing business, a system which has 
been carried in this country toan extreme 
never before witness2d. Until recently it 
might almost be said that money in the 
strict sense had gone out of use in the 
United States. A man would carry on 
an extensive business for months without 
touching a gold coin. A silver dollar he 
would reject, and the only semblance of 
metallic money that he used was the 
token coinage, which after all passed upon 
its credit more than upon its intrinsic 
worth. There was some gold held by the 
banks in their reserves and a good deal was 
held in the reserve of the Goverament. 
The only object of holding it was to as- 
sure the holders of paper money that they 
could get gold for it if they wanted to do 
so. If the holders of this paper were 
entirely satisfied that the Government 
had the ability and the will to redeem it 
in gold, we do not hesitate to say that 
the banks might keep their reserves in 
legal-tender notes instead of gold, and 
the Government might get along safe- 
ly with a reserve of a hundred mil- 
lions of gold. It might be formulated 
as a law that the amount of gold required 
for the transac'ion of the business of this 
country varies inversely with the credit 
of the Government. If that credit is 
above suspicion, the amount of gold need- 
ed is infinitesimal; but if the credit of 
the Government is shaken, it ceases to be 
available as money to the same extent, 
and more gold is required. 

To simplify the matter, we may throw 
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out at once the factor of positive ability 
to pay. No one doubts that the United 
States is abundantly able to pay all its ob- 
ligations without difficulty. But since the 
silver legislation has prevailed, it is unde- 
niable that doubts have arisen as to the 
honesty of the purpose of our Government. 
The political platforms have in many cases 
not been reassuring. A great many Repre- 
sentatives and Senators have loudly pro- 
claimed that existing debts ought to be 
made payable in silver, and have 
voted for free coinage in order to make 
their intention effective. Rightly or wrong- 
ly, those who Lad lent gold dollars or 
their equivalent regarded this intention 
as dishonest. They perhaps had no clear 
views about monetary theories, but as be- 
tween gold and the paper promises of a 
govirnment of suspected honesty they 
had a practical preference for gold. 
Hence the contraction of credit; hence the 
strenuous demand for currency to take the 
place of the credit that had disappeared; 
and hence the reappearance of gold as 
money. 

What now would be the effect of a clear, 
emphatic, and sincere declaration by a 
substantial majority of Congress that 
every creditor of the United States shou'd 
be paid in gold, and that no more silver 
would be bought or coined? According to 
the bimetallic theorists, this ought to pro- 
duce a fall in prices. They think that 
there would be a greatly increased de- 
mand for gold, a struggle among nations 
for it; that its value would be so en- 
hanced that prices would fall, and 
the ‘‘debtor class”’ would be ground be- 
tween the upper and the nether millstone. 
The facts show that nothing of the kind 
would take place. There would be a rise 
and not a fall of prices. There would be 
a lessened and not an increased demand 
for gold. There would be no struggle of 
nations over the matter, for, in the first 
place, the struggle is not between nations 
but between individuals, and in the second 
place gold would be rather at a discount 
than at its present premium. The ‘‘debtor 
class’ would find that its credit was im- 
proving, business men would be able to 
get their notes discounted, timid people 
would release their hoards, and, in short, 
by restoring credit to its function as 
money, the requirement for actual money 
would come to an end. 

To sum up, our existing currency is com- 
posed of gold and credit. If there is less 
credit, there must needs be more gold. If 
there is more credit, there need not be so 
much gold. If the bimetallists are logical, 
they will recognize the fact that credit is 
a much more important factor in curren- 
cy than silver, and that their endeavors 
to force silver upon a reluctant business 
community depress prices instead of rais- 
ing them. If we are to have bimetallism, 
we shall have to give up a large part of 
our credit. It may be wrong and deplor- 
able, but it is the fact, and sensible 
bimetallists ought not to ignore it. We 


think the correctly reasoned convictions 





of the ‘financial classes” are against 
them, but, granting that itis only their un- 
reasonable prejudice, the practical ques- 
tion remains the same. Shall we regard 
these prejudices and continue to do busi- 
ness on a little gold and a great deal of 
credit, or shall we defy them, and try to 
do business on a great deal of silver and 
what gold and credit the financial classes 
are disposed to contribute? This is the 
question that the American people is now 
asking its representatives in Congress. 


THE REAL AMERICAN RULER. 
“IN no country in the world,” says Mr. 
Bryce in his ‘American Commonwealth,’ 
‘‘is public opinion so powerful as in the 
United States. Towering over 
Presidents and State Governors, over Con- 
gress and State Legislatures, over conven- 
tions and the vast machinery of party, pub- 
lic opinion stands out, in the United States, 
as the great source of power, the master of 
servants who tremble before it. In 
America opinion is not made, but grows; 
: does not originate in a particular 
class, but grows up in the nation at large.” 
We commend these utterances, by the most 
penetrating and friendly student who has 
ever analyzed American institutions and 
character, to all persons who have doubts 
about the action of the Senate on the pro- 
posed repeal of the Silver-Purchase Law. 
We commend them also to the interested 
advocates of silver who are seeking to 
create the impression that there is at pre- 
sent a majority against repeal in the 
Senate. 

To any one who has followed closely the 
history of this country, there are visible in 
the situation at Washington the very con- 
ditions which have usually preceded a 
great triumph of public opinion and a 
disastrous defeat for selfish, personal, and 
private interests. It has happened almost 
invariably that we emerge from our 
most momentous crises by a very narrow 
margin of safety. It is well known that 
when President Grant vetoed the Inflation 
Bill of 1874, he was at first inclined to 
approve it, and had prepared a message to 
that effect, but that he tore it up and 
wrote a second one which rescued the 
country from the abyss of illimitable 
paper money. Public opinion saved us in 
that crisis, as it saved us again from the 
free-silver-coinage peril in 1890. When 
the Free-Coinage Bill passed the Senate in 
that year, there was a general expecta- 
tion that it would pass the House as well, 
but it was turned back because of popular 
protest against it. That protest was a 
very feeble voice compared with the one 
which is heard now, for the people have 
been going through a course of compulsory 
education on the silver question during 
the past few months which has taught 
them more about it than they would have 
learned in a lifetime under ordinary con- 
ditions. 

Again and again partisan zeal in Con- 
gress has brought the country to the verge 
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of pernicious and dangerous legislation, 
like the successive force bills and the Blair 
Educational Bill, only to be turned back 
at the last moment by the influence of 
aroused public opinion upon a few of the 
more conscientious and high-minded mem- 
bers. In the Legislature of New York a 
few years ago a bill was passed, with arro 
gant defiance of public cpinion, authoriz 


ing the disfigurement and spoliation of | 


Central Park. Its advocates had more 
votes than they needed, and they scoffed 
atthe idea of yielding to ‘‘ popular clamor.” 
But, within a few days, these same advo 
cates, grinding their teeth in rage, bowed 


before public opinion and repealed their | 


own measure. 
they were merely frightened into submis- 
sion to the only power of which they stand 
in awe. 

The of President Cleveland is 
crowded with instances of this power of 


They were not converted; 


career 


public opinion to overcome all obstacles, and 
they are so familiar to everybody that it 
is not necessary to recall them. How often 
has it seemed tothe political prophets that 
his public career had been brought to an 
end because the politicians and statesmen 
of his party were arrayed in almost solid 
mass against him. He triumphed over 
them in every instance because he had 
public opinion behind him, and they found 
themselves, when that opinion asserted 
itself, as powerless as the most insignifi 
cant citizens in the land. They could 
not defeat him in their political conven- 
tions, and they were unable to prevent his 
triumph at the polls. 

We are confident that the present con- 
test will result, like all others of the kind, 
in the triumph of public opinion. The in- 
fluences which are at work in the Senate 
to prevent it are the same as have worked 
against Mr. Cleveland in previous conflicts. 
How familiar it sounds, for example, to 
read in the Washington despatches that 
‘*in the opinion of many it rests with Sena- 
tor Gorman to determine the action of the 
Senate on the question of the repeal of 
the Silver Purchase Act.” We heard 
good deal of talk of that kind at the open 
ing of the National D-mocratic Conven- 
tion last year, but the event 
that Mr. Gorman had very little power in 
the premises. It sounds equally familiar 
to read in the same despatches that Sena- 
tor Hill would be glad to aid Mr. Gorman 
in defeating repeal in the Senate, hoping 
thereby to show the President that he can- 
not carry out any policy without the aid 
of that wing of his party which Hill, Gor 
man, and Brice represent. But this wing 
has endeavored to make precisely the same 


a 


showe rd 


demonstration many times before, and, 
for various reasons, has. not succeeded. 
What would be the position of the Demo- 
cratic party in New York and every other 
Northern State were these anti-Cleveland 
Democratic Senators to defeat 
bill? Every man of them knows that it 
would be a question only of the size of the 
Republican majorities after that 
might like to see President Cleveland's 


the repeal 


They 


year’s statistics. 


The 


policy fail, but they are 


Nation: 


anxious to 
commit political suicide in order to cause 
failure. The trouble is that Cleveland's 
policy is the people's policy, and the two 


10t 
its f 


cannot be separated. Cleveland would not 
be injured by the failure of the Senate to 
pass the repeal bill, but the Democratic 
party would be blown so far out of exist 
ence by that failure that it would have no 


voice in directing the government of this | 


country for another quarter of a century, 


and would deserve to have none. This is 
why, after all the bluster and bribery 


that the silver advocates can bring to bear 
the 
with the House in voting for repeal. 


on the situation, Senate will unite 


BUSINESS AT THE WEST. 

THE passing of the Northern Pacitic Rail 
road Company into the hands of a re 
de 


cline in railway earnings and in general 


ceiver calls attention to the marked 
business in the States west of the Missouri 
River. The so-called transcontinental lines 
report a larger falling-off in traffic than is 
shown by companies east of Chicago. The 
losses reported by the Union Pacitie for 
June will be exceeded, it is said, in the 
July statement. 
traftic the 
roads shown 


Temporarily at least, the 
States named 
falling 


in has on all 


a away from last 
Merchants in that 


tion are alive to this fact, for in 


Sei 
several 
instances we are informed that pools in 
In these 
pools the shopkeepers of a town or small 


goods have been agreed upon. 


city agree not to order goods from the East 
till the total stock of the town is exhaust 


| ed. In this way a trader who is out of nails 


| amount 


or calicoes will apply to a neighboring 
storekeeper for those articles with which 
to supply his customers. The agreement 
resembles the clearing-house system under 
which the banks with a surplus reserve 
assist their weaker brethren for the time. 
The effect of such agreements is of course 
for the moment to reduce still further the 
of 


brings the end in sight, after which, 


railway shipments; yet it 
under 
improved conditions, a more than normal 
movement of merchandise will set in 
The 


movement 


regarding the 


also 


peculiar situation 
of the 


affects the 


cTops 


territory in question, Even allowing for 
the unusual surplus of wheat carried over, 
we shall be short perhaps 150,000, 

bushels as compared with last vear; vet 


the cash price of grain does not reflect th 


statistical position. Farmers who hav 


formed themselves will try to arrange 
their sales so as not to sacrifice their whea 
In ordinary times no planning would b 
needed, for speculators would borrow fr 
the banks, and, by bidding against eac 
other, would raise the price of cash wheat 


at harvest toa 


1 ~-e 
n eqguivaient of the 


ticipated scarcity of 
ear of the silver stan 
machinery of ex 
nh itor overcoming 
issue of certified 
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for in some way, though at heavy sacri 
tice, the crops must be moved Yet it is 
well to remark regarding the bank check 
plan that only the capitalists who have 
money in bank will be able to avail 
themselves of it, whereas formerly other 
brokers, greatly outnumbering the capi 
talists, could, by borrowing from the 
banks, aid the farmer in getting the hig 
est cash price for his grain. In short, wit! 


the most favorable makeshifts for movu 
the crops, the producers all over the cour 
try, by supporting, or not opposing, tl 
Sherman Act, have given themselves over 


to the ‘‘ bloated capitalist,” and hav 


f those 


prived themselves of the assistance 


who may believe in higher prices for 
breadstutls, but who cannot obtain the 


| credit assistance which in other years was 


theirs for the asking 


} 


This state of things will no doubt pre 


ys from 
eld to Miuneapolis or Chicago—tl 
Western 


Av is and will 


vent an early movement of the ere 
the fi 
very shipments upon which the 


This del 


ie 


roads usually count 


be a factor in the shrinkage in earnings 
which the trans Chicago lines are now 
showing or may hereafter report Well 
informed persons declare that farmers are 
financially able to hold their wheat 
After two vears of fine crops at good 
prices the Western producer is ina much 
better condition than his neighber the 
manufacturer. It is said that the money 
in lowa savings banks is largely that of 
farmers; and the general farming situa 
tion is the same in other States The 
grain-producer may be expected, there 
fore, to ship his product much n slow 
ly than in previous years, with a corre 
sponding effect upon railways of a smaller 
trattic now and a better ein cra I tie 
future 

It is not a caus wonder that the 
younger States should feel the business 
depression ‘acutely Their growth has 
been phenomenal, but their citizens have 
forgotten that their prosperity was de 
pendent upon credit. Faith in t pro 
titableness of their mines and fields wis 
he ground of the Eastern or foreign in 
vestment of capital, without which such 
ievelopment would have been impossible 
The prosperity of the Wcst was owing en 
tirely to the expansion of our system of 
credit tinanciering. Nodoubt Eastern goods 
were sold there on too long time, and in 
general the credit svstem may have been 


carried too far, but nevertheless the confi- 


lence of both lender and borrower was 
found to be generally justified. As a single 
nstance the railway first mentioned, the 
Northern Pacitic, may be taken. For the 
year ending June 30, 1857, its gross earn- 
ings were upwards of $12,000,000. For the 


vear ISY1 those earnings exceeded £25, 000, - 


MW). four 
of their 


allowed 


a doubling of receipts within 
Regardless of the 
the Western 


system of credits to be attacked 


vears basis 


prosperity, States 
the whole 
until generai distrust ensued. It is a rule 
in commercial affairs that new enterprises 


are the first to be affected in a panic; 
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so we need not be surprised that general 
business there felt the effects first and 
heaviest. The situation at the West points 
a clear moral: that for their own interests 
and to hasten a return to their former 
abounding prosperity, the newer States 
should take prompt steps to restore public 
confidence in the standard of value. 


THE COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION—IV. 
THE ENSEMBLE. 
Curcago, July, 1893. 


AN article in the Revue Bleue last winter 
contained an account of the buildings of the 
Chicago Fair as they then appeared. The writer 
was strongly impressed by the general effect of 
what is now called the Court of Honor and the 
design of the buildings surrounding it. His ad- 
miration, indeed, amounted to an enthusiasm. 
There was a trace of proper French surprise 
that a combination so artistic should have been 
made at that distance from Paris, but he re- 
membered that much was still to be done. The 
architects had succeeded in grouping their 
masses harmoniously, and the buildings were 
in themselves imposing. He was sure, how- 
ever, that much of the fine effect then obtained 
would be lost when each edifice should be dis- 
figured by the coarse and tasteless decoration 
sure to be lavished upon it. One smiled at the 
flavor of cockneyism that is rarely absent from 
the Parisian judgment, but, just the same, one 
shared the critic’s distrust as to those ‘‘ finish- 
ing touches.” Favorable testimony came from 
all sidesand from competent witnesses, and yet 
our incredulity was never entirely dissipated. 
We owned to ourselves that an equal weight of 
testimony would have secured unclouded belief 
had the Fair been in Paris, but, as it was in 
Chicago, an attitude of reserve was no more 
than natural. 

Our first view from within the grounds was 
when, from the terminal station of the Illinois 
Central Railway at the Fair, we passed through 
the Administration Building to the terrace 
from which is seen the whole Court of Honor. 
We remarked by the way that the Administra- 
tion Building was much more imposing in real- 
ity than in the pictures of it we had seen. The 
colonnade under the dome especially was more 
stately and had more relief than they had led 
us to expect. Nor had we looked for anything 
so majestic in size. As to the interior decora- 
tions, seen in crossing under the dome, they 
were on a higher level both as to conception 
and execution than the Parisian critic had fore- 
seen. But what would he have said on coming 
out into the Court of Honor, now that an abun- 
dant scheme of decoration supplements the dig- 
nity of the masses in general? What could he 
have said, except that he might have trusted 
those capable of conceiving such a whole to 
look well after its component parts? As far 
as we know, there exist no two opinions as to 
this stupendous spectacle. In detail, as in mass 
and grouping, it compels admiration from 
every one, and the scale upon which it is car- 
ried out puts it in the very front rank of simi- 
lar displays. As a complete departure from 
the conventional exhibition architecture—the 
endless variations made upon the original Crys- 
tal Palace and that of the Champs-Elys¢es—it 
is not quite unprecedented. At Amsterdam a 
few years ago the great feature of the Inter- 
national Fair was the show of products from 
Java, and the architect of the main building 
thought fit to give a facade made up from Ja- 
vanese motives. The result was a great suc- 





cess, though, as far as we know, it did not at- 
tract the attention it deserved. It was tho- 
roughly exotic. Amidst the sober quaintness 
of Amsterdam, its snowy mass was like a pal- 
ace in a dream, and yet it was quite appropri- 
ate to the exhibition it prefaced. It was more 
original than the setting at Chicago; we had 
almost said it was more appropriate, but we 
remembered that if Javanese architecture fits 
a Javanese show, so does Roman architecture, 
and its successor of the Renaissance, fit a dis- 
play of the products and industries of the 
civilized world. In respect of the choice of an 
architectural setting for the Fair, it is a great 
good fortune that the Gothic style, proposed 
and favored by one, at least, of the architects 
concerned, was not fixed upon eventually. This 
we say not less as admirers of medieval art 
than as friends of what is meet and suitable. 

It might be said that Chicago is not even the 
second to break away from the conventional 
world’s-fair style, since some of the buildings 
of the last great show in Paris were architec- 
tural feats of a high order. In originality of 
conception, in bold ‘‘ modernity,” Chicago can 
show nothing to compete with the combination 
of the Eiffel Tower and the dome of the Ma- 
chinery Hall, unless it be an originality to turn 
back so completely to types consecrated by 
age. However that may be, Amsterdam could 
boast of but one palace, unsupported by any 
group in harmony with it; and, whatever be 
the relative value of the works of the French 
and the American artists, in themselves consi- 
dered, nobody can deny that Chicago has, in 
the ensemble of the Court of Honor, accom- 
plished something unique and splendid, prob- 
ably beyond all feats of decorative architec- 
ture of our time. 

There are two points of view from which we 
especially loved to gaze at this fine scenic dis- 
play. From the terrace in front of the Ad- 
ministration Building the eye looks straight 
down the long basin of water between the 
Agricultural Hall and that of Manufactures 
and Liberal Arts to the peristyle with the gild- 
ed statue of the Republic in front and the blue 
of the lake seen between the columns. The 
sheet of water is vast, the main lines of the 
surrounding buildings are simple, the general 
effect is indescribably majestic, though, at the 
same time, made gay by the gondolas and 
launches that enliven the basin, and the per- 
haps too manifold flapping of flags on the roof 
edges. It is from here that the Manufactures 
Building is seen to advantage. It is the huge 
roof, with its really noble lines, which gives it 
character and goes far to redeem the common- 
place, railway-station look it has when one sees 
it from near at hand _ It is splendid in mass, 
but poor in detail, apart from the decorative 
paintings, some of which are beautiful, but 
which do not count in any general view of the 
hall. 

The second point is on the north-side bridge 
looking across the basin toward the south canal, 
where the end of the Machinery Building con- 
fronts that of Agriculture, and the two are 
connected, in the background, by a colonnade 
of exceedingly elegant design. This view is 
much smaller than the first, and, instead of the 
breadth and simplicity of that, we have a 
charming richness, picturesqueness, and grace. 
The two main buildings are perhaps the most 
successful compositions of their class at the 
Fair. The ‘‘ Palace of Mechanic Arts” is a de 
lightfully rococo combination of belfries and 
domes with colonnades and porticoes, grouped 
by a master hand. The Agricultural Hall, 
which, in the form of its dome and various 
other features, invites comparison with the 





Art Building, is in some respects better than 
that, and inferior to it only in disposition and 
subordination of masses. It is especially superior 
in force, variety, and originality of design. 
This group is enriched by a bridge, by rostral 
columns, an obelisk and statues, forming alto- 
gether a composition as unrestrainedly splendid 
as the dream of a theatrical decorator—one of 
the things that seem ‘‘too good to be true.” 
It isso bright and exuberant that it strikes one 
as foreign to the practical American genius, 
and, we fancy, elicits less general admiration 
than many less clever but more sober combina- 
tions. And yet its festal character is in no- 
wise exaggerated; there are salient points 
enough to give animation, gayety even, to the 
scene, but not enough to be confusing. 

And just here we would touch upon what, 
to us, isa defect in the great beauty of this 
court. Let any one look at the charming Mac- 
Monnies fountain from one side, and at a little 
distance, and he will see what we mean. Ina 
line with one part or another of the fountain 
—itself rich in figures—are two Corinthian 
columns with an eagle atop of each, two ros- 
tral columns, four stags, all white and all 
seen against a white background. The effect 
is bewildering. The multiplicity of forms, all 
in the same color, makes it difficult to see 
any one of them in proper relief, and all to- 
gether make an_ inextricable confusion. 
Neither of the peoples whose architecture 
has suggested all the features of this court 
would have made such a mistake. Gold and 
bronze and color would have been employed, 
not in quantities sufficient to take away the 
general whiteness of tone, but so that each 
member of the group would have stood out in 
needed relief. The delicate tint on the walls 
of the Agricultural Building adds much to the 
value of the colonnade in front of it; and, 
though we frequently heard regret expressed 
that Mr. French’s statue of the Republic had 
not been left in its original whiteness, the ob- 
jectors failed to consider that, at the proper 
distance for seeing it, the statue would then 
have been scarcely discernible. 

Again, itseems ungrateful to quarrel with the 
abundance of a feast, but six rostral columns 
exactly alike, and each bearing at the top the 
same Neptune, give a machine-like character 
to the decorations, all the more noticeable as 
the standard of excellence in them is so high. 
So there are at least six of those stags and four 
buffaloes; and the fine farm horses and oxen 
which embellish the landings on the great basin, 
are repeated on those of the south canal, ete., 
etc. Of course the temporary nature of the entire 
spectacle is the excuse for these inartistic econo- 
mies in profusion. It is, however, due to the 
administration to add that our surprise is less 
that such repetitions should have been indulg- 
ed in than that they should be so few as to be 
easily lost sight of in the variety, the richness, 
and, above all, the high level of the work in 
general. Were the often-expressed wish to be 
realized, and these buildings made permanent 
in marble, it would not be necessary to add all 
the decorative surroundings at once, but then 
it would be imperative that each one should be 
unique. 

This wish, that. the beauty of the Court of 
Honor might be perpetuated, is the natural 
expression of the admiration it excites. It is 
also the protest of the imagination against the 
ugliness of our cities, their general sacrifice of 
the aspirations of the educated minority to the 
supposed wants of the majority; and it is de- 
light in a generous offering to our inner desire 
for a lovelier setting to our lives. The Chicago 
people are naturally proud of the splendid work 
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they have called into existence, and the com 
parison they invite with the last Exhibition in 
Paris is excusable. In one way this compari- 
son may be:made more wholesome than plea 
sant, and that is in thinking, as is inevitable, 
of the surroundings of each. The Paris Exhibi- 
tion was a jewel in an equally wonderful set- 
ting. It was not out of place in, but was 
worthy of, what is still the most beautiful city 
in the world. There was no transition from 
one to the other—one was only the complement 
of the other. At Chicago you go out of the 
Fair grounds into a hideous suburb, whence a 
train whirls you away to a grimy, workaday 
city. Whatever harmony there may be be- 
tween Chicago and its superb creation is an in- 
ner and moral We willingly believe, 
however, that this harmony is real, and is an 
earnest of what the Chicago of the future is to 
be. 

Quitting the Court of 
what is peculiar to the Chicago Exhibition—its 
glory, its clou—for a fair like another; a very 
big one, it is true, but still a fair such as we 
have seen only too often. The waterways are 
here also, and serve to enliven the general 
commonplace. The north end of the lagoon, 
surrounded with its ‘‘samples” of architecture, 
is a picturesque enough higgledy-piggledy. It 
is a pity, however, that the south end of the 
Wooded Island could not have been a formal 
arrangement of landscape gardening, in har- 
mony with the architectural group about it, 
consisting of the Manufactures, Electricity, 
Mining, and Transportation Buildings. No 
doubt the accomplished artist who laid out the 
island saw clearly enough how much this part 


one, 


Honor, one leaves 


of the basin would have gained by such treat- | 
That he did not act upon his knowledge | 
is a sufficient proof that the difficulties in the | 


ment. 


way were not to be overcome. 
The Transportation Building is a revelation 
as to what the Fair has escaped by adopt- 


ing Renaissance architecture and prevailing | 


whiteness. Close at hand the building is an 
entertaining salad of styles. The so-called 
‘“*Golden Doorway” successful enough 
fusion of Romanesque, Arabic, and East In- 
dian motives. The arcades of the sides are 
Roman in plan with columns of original form. 


Is a 


In the spandrils are very modern Byzantine | 








| 


| 


| 
| 


angels, reminding one of Sarah Bernhardt as | 


Theodora—altogether, a pleasant building to | 
pass the time with; but seen at a distance, all | 


these details fail of effect, and the epithet 
~*shabby ” applied to it by the London Times 
seems justified. 

We are now in the region of conventional 
exhibition architecture, where there is much 
that is good with some that is bad. 
the Transportation Building, or nearly so, is 
the horticultural display. 
is naturally in the variety of greenhouse 
which has become the exhibition style. But 
it has been treated well in the spirit of much 
modern French work. The dome, from any 
point of view, is pleasing, and the whole merits 
more praise than it has got thus far, unlike the 
Art Building, which has got rather more than 
it merits. Not that this last is not deserving 
of praise, and of high praise, but scarcely of 
such as we have heard givenit. At least. in 
its present state, its classicality is suggestive of 
the cold Munich sort; and parts, as, for in 
stance, the attic and pediment over the main 
entrance, are distinctly poor. Its dome, t 
of beautiful form, would be improved by mor: 
vigor in its details. The pediments about it 
look thin, the decoration about the drum to 
delicate for a place so far from the eye of the 


4 


observer. The sister dome on the Agricultur 


Next to | 


The housing of this 





The 


Building is more fortunate in these respects 
By the 


Nation. 


way, the circle of turkevcecks that 


does duty for the conventional Greek honey 
suckle as a crest to the drum, is at once origi 
\ similarly 
happy inspiration made the architect of the 


Fisheries 


nal, appropriate, and pleasing 
Building use fishes and aquatic 
plants and animals for the ornamented mould 
ings, the capitals and shafts of his columns 
many of which are full of spirit and grace 
By a mistake of the workmen, who copied the 
ornamentation on the columns only so far as 
it was shown in the drawings furnished then, 
the lower part of the shafts is quite plain. We 
cannot help thinking the blunder a happy one, 
as by it a certain expression of freshness, of a 
first impulse, that 
creased 


marks the work is in- 


Among the State buildings there are two | 


those 
which attempted nothing but a pleasing dis 
play of the most rustic 


sorts that are especially interesting 


forms of construction 
and decoration—these at least show something 
of the products of the States and the ideas of 
their people—and those which reproduce, by 
copy or suggestion, some historical monument 
The others are merely more or less successful 
architectural compositions without any pecu 
liar appropriateness. Of the foreign buildings, 
the German is the most important. It is a very 
characteristic example of the style which the 
Germans call their Renaissance, very effective 
in its way and picturesque—but as for their 
Renaissance, ** Bless thee, Bottom! bless thee! 
thou art translated!” Had they called it 
Wiedergeburt, it would have been all right 
Such as it was, however, it had a beauty and a 
character of its own; which is more than can 


j 


be said for their structure in the Liberal Arts | 


Building—as commonplace a copy of Italian 
motives as could well be produced. It natu 
rally provokes comparison with the French 
pavilion near it, a florid composition, such as 
the occasion and place warrant, and vigorous, 
well adapted to its purpose, and thoroughly 
artistic 

In one respect the impression of beauty gene- 
rally received from the Fair inspires uneasi 
ness. It is not unreasonable to fear lest the 
Court of- Honor mark the beginning of an out- 
break of white over the land, 
which will make the vagaries of Queen Anne 
and the colonial style appear the 
good sense and good taste. Ror 


ture less than that of the Georgi 


classicality 


height of 





lan architec 





era lends 
itself to performances in pine boards and white 
paint. But we may hope that 


the Fair will 
bear good fruit as i 


well as bad. and 





its final lesson will be oue of reserve and re 
American builders 
that simplicity and 
nament remarkable rather for quality than for 


finement If 


good proportion, 


quantity, are worth more as factors of perma 
nent suce t 





turesqut wgias iels, 
dormers, ete., ete., that they now delight 
the Fair will have accomplished a work of last 
ing value S. K 
THE Po! \ND THE 
SCHOOLS 
Rome. July 27. 188 

Ir is not s sing that t —" f+ 
Vatican in: at to ft > ols Ar i 
should y e Those W are not ate t 
rst decrees of R rst . To the 
ast degrees 1 Ss initiated except thos 
=" . ver to take exceptior 
jn elek te ¢ } 








I ‘ 
clarati ftruth as 1 ewiatt Vatica 
except tl ils, t s res ts t 
et and in spite of what is currently believed 
the Vatican has no official orga Informa 


tien is furnished t 
held never to 4 


the views 


certain papers which are 
iblish anvthing contrary t 
of the Vatican, but which are nev 
admitted to be official further than direct 


munications are concerned. The matters 


which there is no declaration of dogma 
Papal decision (which is not reckoned as dog 
ma, but as no longer subject to dispute , ar 
like the laws of nature, subject to different 
terpretation, but, like those laws, more or less 


authorit©  vely interpreted; and as Nature has 


| her law-readers, so the matters thus left outsid 


of the decisions of the Church are read wit 
authority which approaches the Papal, mor 
less 

On all the questions thus left in limbo, t 
Rev. Father Brandi, famous Jesuit cont: 
Sialist, is recognized as the bighest authority 
and he is always put forward t 
attacks on the doctrine of the Church, and has 
the fullest access to the documents and persons 
giving light on the respective subjects. He is th 
authoritative interpreter, to whom all outsid 


the circle of the 
Bishops, 


highest illumination, such as 
rehbishops, Monsignere of the vart 
ous degrees below Cardinal, give respectful ad 
hesion. He was put forward to reply to the 
articles in the Contempora Re ~, and has 
now published, in the Cirifa Cea 
of the order 


in the United States, headed 


his dictum on the school question 


\ New Pontifi 


cal Contirmation of the Parochial Schools in 
America.” It is followed by the text of 
Pope's letter to Cardinal Gibbons ‘on the 

| troversy about the public and parochial schools 
of the United States.” which the Rev. Fath 

j says ‘‘has been received with grateful mind 





, 


and applause by all who were and are, here 





Rome] or elsewhere, strenuous defenders of a1 
education strictiv Cathol f t Catho 

vouth in Catholic schools. Nor wuld it b 
otherwise, it being known to all that suct 
an educ mm depends great part the tru 





and genuine well-t t only of individuals 
but also of the family, the State. and tl 
Chureh 

I will endeavor to give as clear an idea of 
the arti which the Rev. Father has pub 
lished as the original permits, and where 
there is a passage in the original which seems 


subject to any question, I will render it literal 


Iv. and in the rest will give such a résumé as 


will not ‘‘ betray” the author. For him I have 





respect one can have for a man who 


ly and with his whole soul 


sustains 


the mast uncompromising adherence to the 
rigid doctrine of the Church as it is defined 
by the Papal bulls and rescripts, defiant of all 


the temporizing and « 


mpromising weaknesses 
which maintain the nominal boundaries of the 
Catholic Roman Church at the cost of its dis- 
Father 


ho patience with the Catholics who question 


Brandi bas 


pune and compactness 


he recognizes nothing but the most implicit a 
ptance of the authority of the Church, and 
w none of the modern liberalization of 





it iheretore be says 


(ur readers are not ignorant how the bitter 
struggle for the existence of the Catholi 
school, and the principles on which it is founded, 
has been in the United States, especially dut 
last two vVears, sustained not only 
against the attacks of the societies 
which there not less than in Europe, ani 
mated by a Satani fury, do everything to 
pervert the education of the youth, but also 
and chiefly against certain laicizing Catholics, 


wi under the pretence of patriotism 


the 


secret 


reach 
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ing a friendly hand to the enemies of the 
Church, seem to desire to subordinate in the 
school the religious good to the civil good, and 
fully approve, against the decrees of the Popes 
and the prescriptions of the Plenary Council 
of Baltimore, such a method of educating the 
youth as should be divided from the Catho- 
lie faith and from the authority of the 
Church.” 


That there exists in the United States such a 
party among the Catholics he considers a 
grave and painful fact, and he stigmatizes the 
Western Watchman as a sacrilegious assailant 
of the true doctrines of the Church, associat- 
ing with it the Colorado Catholic of Denver, 
the Catholic Union and Times of Buffalo, the 
Northwestern Chronicle of St. Paul, the Free- 
man’s Journal of New York, and the Catholic 
Times of Philadelphia. To put a stop to the 
propaganda of the pernicious principles of these 
pseudo-Catholics, the Father undertakes to 
comment on the letter of the Pope to which re- 
ference has been made; and the readers of the 
Nation may take my assurance, as of one in 
the most friendly and (as far as is possible 
to a non-Catholic) confidential relations with 
some of the most liberal and clear-headed 
prelates in residence here, that what Father 
Brandi says is what the Vatican means, and 
what must be accepted by all who desire to re- 
main in the grace of the Church. The letter, 
he shows, must be accepted as the sole and in- 
discussable rule by which all Catholics must be 
guided on the question involved, being, not the 
teaching, either theoretical or practical, of a 
prelate or private teacher, but the decision of 
the head of the Church, intended to put an end 
to the dissensions and disputes which have 
existed on the subject of the schools. These 
are the authoritative words of the Pontiff: 


‘For the rest, in order that there may re- 
main in the future no reason for doubt or clash 
of opinions in a matter of so great gravity, as 
We have already declared in our letter ad- 
dressed on the 23d of May of the past year to 
the venerable brethren, the Archbishop and 
Bishops of the Ecclesiastical Province of New 
York, so again, as far as is necessary, We de- 
clare that the decrees established according to 
the rules given by the Holy See through the 
Councils of Baltimore, in regard to the paro- 
chial schools, as well as all that the Roman 
Pontiffs, either directly or through the Sacred 
Congregations, have prescribed on the same 
subject, are to be constantly observed.” 


Follows a résumé of the history of the Coun- 
cils of Baltimore, and quotations from their 
decrees, insisting on the retention in the hands 
of the clergy of the education of the Catholic 
youth. ‘‘We exhort the Bishops,” says the 
first Council, ‘‘ and, in view of the grave evils 
which habitually proceed from a not well- 
instructed youth, we conjure them by God's 
bowels of mercy, to endeavor to found in their 
respective dioceses schools annexed to each 
church.” This was confirmed by the second 
Council, which further urged that not only the 
religious, but the literary, education of the 
Catholic youth should be conducted by the 
clergy. The third Council, affirming what had 
been said by the prior ones, adds that ‘‘ each 
parochial church should have, in the space of 
two years from the promulgation of the pre- 
sent decree, its own school where it does not 
already exist, and keep it up perpetually, un- 
less for serious reasons the Bishop considers 
that a delay may be accorded.” And further, 
it adds that a priest who neglects to obey this 
rule deserves to be sent away from his parish. 
To these decrees of the Councils, Brandi addsa 
digest of the allocutions and letters of Pius IX. 
and Leo XIII. confirming this rigid view of 
the question, concluding with an extract from 
the Encyclical Sapienticee christiane, and one 





from the letter of the past year to the Arch- 
bishop and Bishops of New York. 

‘Here the Holy Father declares that his de- 
cision, like that of the whole episcopacy, ‘ de- 
nies the possibility of approving the neutral 
schools—t. e., those without religion—and as- 
serts the necessity of confessional schools in 
which the youth shall be instructed in religion 
by those whom the Bishops shall have judged 
fit for that office.’ After this last solemn de- 
claration of the Holy Father in favor of the 
parochial schools and the decrees of the Coun- 
cils of Baltimore, illustrated by the documents 
to which he refers and which we have de- 
sired to quote at length, we believe that, ac- 
cording to the expressed desire of the Pontiff 
himself, all controversy on this subject ought 
to cease. In another of our works published 
apropos of the decree of the Holy Congregation 
of the Propaganda, we concluded with the 
words of St. Augustine, ‘Jam de hac causa 
duo Consilia missa sunt ad Sedem Apostoli- 
cam: inde etiam rescripta venerunt. Causa 
finita est.’ We now add the remainder of the 
sentence, which we then omitted: ‘Utinam 
aliquando finiatur error.’ ” 


Father Brandi is right, and those who live in 
Rome and are daily witnesses of the struggle 
going on between the Church and its opponents 
are perfectly aware that there is no compro- 
mise possible and no ‘‘liberalizing” of the 
Roman Catholic Church, in the way that so 
many non-Catholics and lukewarm Catholics 
are desirous of seeing it liberalized. The very 
foundation of the organization is the principle 
of authority of the Holy See, and Father Bran- 
di sees, as the Pope sees, that any weakening of 
this authority is simply the beginning of a 
schism. Private judgment no longer exists on 
any matter on which the Church has spoken, 
and it must be remembered that it is not 
merely the opinion of the person who holds the 
papacy in hand, but the deliberations of the 
highest authorities of the Church, as expressed 
in its conclaves and councils, of which he is the 
mouthpiece. We who maintain as the vital 
element of human progress the absolute liberty 
of human intelligence and the inherent wisdom 
of doubt, consider as a theological fiction the 
authority of the papacy and the dogmas of 
the Church, under whatever form; but, if the 
Church is to stund, it must stand by authority, 
and every member who doubts and claims 
liberty of judgment isan illogical Catholic and 
an enemy to the Church, and it is far better for 
it that he should be excised from it than that 
he should air his liberalism in it; that the 
Church should be diminished in numbers rather 
than weakened by want of cohesion and homo- 
geneity. This is the feeling of the great body 
of the churchmen who live near the head of the 
Church, and it is the logical conclusion of Ro- 
man Catholic doctrine. X. 








NAPOLEON, AND NO END. 
PaRIs, August 3, 1893. 


WHat may be called the Napoleonic revival 
continues, and I can offer as a proof the great 
success obtained by two works of M. Henry 
Houssaye, ‘1814’ and ‘1815.’ M. Henry Hous- 
saye is the son of Arséne Houssaye, well known 
in the literary circles of Paris, who was for a 
few years Administrator of the French Thea- 
tre at the end of the Second Empire. M. 
Henry Houssaye devoted himself in his youth 
to the study of Greek; he speaks modern 
Greek; he wrote a ‘ History of Alcibiades and 
of the Athenian Republic from the Death of 
Pericies to the Period of the Thirty Tyrants,’ 
and several other works on the Hellenic world. 

Finding, probably, that Hellenism has re- 
tained but few adepts in our day, he turned 
himself to modern times; he wrote a short ac- 








count of the campaign of France in 1870, and 
afterwards betook himself to the study of the 
downfail of Napoleon. He worked in the mo- 
dern fashion, trying to forget all that had been 
written on the subject, and searching for ori- 
ginal documents in the rich archives of our 
Foreign Office and the unexplored archives of 
our War Department. He says in a note tohis 
last volume that 200,000 letters and reports 
came under his eyes. According to the modern 
historical fashion, he never advances a fact 
without mentioning in a small-print note the 
document or documents relative to this fact. 
The method has been justly criticised, not in 
itself, for the historian cannot consult too 
many documents, but in its excesses, when the 
historian merely counts the documents without 
criticising and weighing them. An innumera- 
ble mass of small strokes do not make a pic- 
ture; the historian need not take us into the re- 
cesses of his library and the recesses of his own 
mind. The great public is satisfied if it is in- 
terested, and the interest suffers somewhat by 
perpetual annotations and references. 

It must be confessed, however, that M. Henry 
Houssaye has used his documents artfully, and 
has thrown as much as he could into notes which 
the general public may read or not; and he has 
not overburdened himself in his narrative. In 
fact, I confess having read his ‘1815’ as ra- 
pidly as I could have read the most thrilling 
novel. Yet is it not fiction, this extraordinary 
and miraculous ‘vol de laigle” of Napoleon 
from the island of Elba to the Tuileries’ There 
is nothing in the history of the world more ro- 
mantic, nothing which has so much the charac- 
ter of an epopee. The return from Elba as- 
sumed the character of a legend almost imme- 
diately after having marked its date in history. 
It is eminently dramatic. It has painted itself 
in the popular imagination in a succession of 
tableaus such as remain for ever engraved on 
the mind. 

First we have the departure from Elba, the 
small flotilla carrying ‘‘Cesar and his for- 
tune”; Napoleon on the deck of the Inconstanf, 
watching the English and French cruisers, with 
his battalion of Elba, composed chiefly of old 
grenadiers. 


‘Towards four o’clock, the Jnconstant had 
rounded Cape Corse, when a war-ship was sig- 
nalled, coming right on her. The Emperor 
gave the order to clear for action. ‘ Let her 
approach,’ said he, ‘and if she attacks us, we 
will board her.’ After a few moments Tail- 
lade [the captain] recognized the brig Zéphyr, 
which he had often met in this part of the 
Mediterranean, and which was commanded by 
one of his old comrades, Capt. Andrieux. 
The Emperor, who wished to avoid a fight, 
ordered the grenadiers to take off their high 
bear-skins and to lie on the deck. The two 
brigs passed each other. Accustomed to see in 
these waters the flag of Elba, Capt. Andrieux 
showed no hostile disposition. By the Empe- 
ror’s order Taillade took the speaking-trumpet 
and hailed the commander of the Zéphyr. 
‘Where are you going ’’ asked Taillade, re- 
peating the words of Napoleon. ‘To Leghorn: 


and you’’ ‘To Genoa. Have you any com- 
missions?’ ‘No. And how is the great man ?’ 
‘Very well.’ And the two ships left each 
other.” 


Second tableau: Theships of the little flotilla 
had met in the deserted Golfe-Jouan. Napo- 
leon had taken his column, composed of about 
a thousand men, directly to the mountains, 
thus avoiding the royalist region of Provence, 
and striking for Dauphiny. The details of his 
march are most interesting, but let us come at 
once to the critical point, to his first meeting 
with troops sent against him. This took place 
in a narrow passage, on the road to Grenoble, 
at Laffrey. Commander Delessart had been 
sent to dispute the passage of Laffrey witha bat- 
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talion of the line and a company of engineers. 
He had with him Capt. Randon, an aide-de- 
camp of Gen. Marchand, who commanded at 


Grenoble. ‘‘The Commander recognized Napo- | 


leon by his gray redingote and saw him dis- 


mount. The Emperor seemed very much agi- 
tated. He walked on the road, then stopped 


and looked at the battalion with his glass.” 


There was a moment of uncertainty, of anxiety: | 


would the soldiers sent against Napoleon fire 
on him, his soldiers of the Old Guard, his Polish 
lancers ? The captain of artillery, Raoul, aide- 
de-camp of Napoleon, first rode alone towards 
the front of the battalion, and said: ‘‘ The Em- 
peror is going to march on you. If you fire, he 
will be the first struck. You will answer for 
it before France.” Mute and motionless like 
statues, the soldiers seemed insensible. The 
Polish lancers rode on, and Delessart, seeing 
his men hesitating, ordered the retreat; he was 
almost immediately ashamed of retreating, 
and, the lancers having had the order not to 
charge and returned towards Napoleon, Deles- 


sart stopped and turned the head of his bat- | 


talion again towards Napoleon. 


‘*Then the Emperor ordered Col. Mallet to 
have all his men keep their guns under their 


left arm. Mallet having objected that it would | 


be dangerous to come thus disarmed before a 
troop whose disposition seemed uncertain, the 
Emperor said: *Mallet, do as I say.’ And, 
alone, before his old chasseurs, bearing their 
guns low, he marched towards the Fifth of the 
line. ‘Tbere he is. Fire! screamed Capt. Ran- 
don, beside himself.” 


The unfortunate soldiers were livid, their 
legs shook, their guns trembled in their hands. 
When he was within pistol-shot, Napoleon 
stopped. 


‘¢*Soldiers of the Fifth,’ said he with a 
strong and calm voice, ‘know me again.’ 
Then, advancing two or three steps more and 
opening his redingote, ‘If there is among you 
a man who wants to kill his Emperor, he can 
do it. Loffer myself to him.’ The trial was 
too great for soldiers. 
lEmpereur!’ so long repressed, burst forth. 
The ranks were broken; the white cockades 
covered the road. 
selves towards their Emperor, surrounded him, 
knelt before him, and touched, like idolaters, his 
boots, his sword, his redingote.” 


Third tableau: Napoleon has gone on, he has 


The Nation. 


lowed by a thousand horsemen of all arms and 


of all grades, riding in disorder, brandishing 
their swortis and vociferating ‘ Vive TEmpe 
reur |" The door of the carriage is 


opened, Napoleon seized, torn from it, carmed 
from arm to arm to the vestibule, where other 
arms drag him to the steps of the staircase. 
All these men are attacked by a furious deli- 


rium. . ‘In God's name,’ screams Cau- 
laincourt to La Valette, ‘put yourself in | 
front of him! La Valette braces himself | 


against the avalanche and walks backwards, 
preceding the Emperor, saying all the time, 
‘Is it you, you, you’ Napoleon seems to hear 
nothing, to see nothing. 


He allows himself to | 


be carried on, with a fixed smile on his lips. as | 


if ina state of somnambulism.” 


M. Houssaye does not content himself with | 


these pictures; he has an object 
prove that the return from Elba was nota 
mere military triumph: that Napoleon was 
not only the idol of the army, that he was as 
much the idol of the people. But, on his own 
showing, there were distinctions to be made 
both in the various provinces of France and 
among the various classes of the people. Na 
poleon, after landing at Golfe-Jouan, never 
dared to cross the royalist parts of Provence, 
where he had been so ill-received and almost 
ill-treated when he his journey from 
Fontainebleau to the Island of Elba: he tra 
versed the Revolutionary province of Dauphi- 
ny, and afterwards that part of the eastern 
provinces of France which was most chau 
vinistic. It is true that all resistance in the 
Gironde, in Brittany, in the southern part of 


made 


France which was hostile to his enterprise. 
came toan end when he again in 
the Tuileries: the Due d Angouléme, the Duch- 


Was once 


| ess, the leaders of the Vendean party, could 


| make only spasmodic efforts against Napoleon 


Nevertheless, the middle classes were 
where alarmed at the consequences of the re 
turn of Napoleon. Though Napoleon, urged 


by his friends to recommence 1743, 


everyv- 


and to be 


| come the true successor of the men of the Ter 


A long cry of ‘Vive | 


The soldiers threw them- | 
| populatre—that is to say, the mob. 


entered Grenoble, he has entered Lyons: as he | 


said on landing, the eagle has fled from spire 
to spire to Paris. The soldiers join him wher- 
ever he goes; the peasants follow his ever-in- 
creasing army and look with amazement on 
him. Marshal Ney, who had forced him al- 
most brutally to abdicate at Fontainebleau. 
the year before, who had left Louis XVIIL., 
saying that he would bring back Napoleon in 
an iron cage, has gone over again to the cap- 
tain with whom he had fought so many bat- 
Let us see the end of the triumphal 
march. Napoleon is approaching Paris: Louis 
XVIII. has fled. All who composed the Im 
perial Court have gone, one by one, to the 
Tuileries—councillors of state, chamberlains, 
masters of ceremonies, all in their uniforms, 
generals, ladies in court dress, with all their 
diamonds, as on a great gala day. They meet 
each other, like ghosts, in the Salon des Mar: - 
chaux. 
pets the fleurs-de-lis have been put over the 
imperial bees. The ladies go on their knees 
with scissors, and the bees are seen 
Time goes on; they are all waiting: 
approaches; the Emperor does not come: per 
haps a fanatical royalist has tired at him 


tles. 


Somebody perceives that on the car 


again 
the night 


towards nine o'clock, a distant 
of horses and cries all along 
It comes nearer, it becomes for 


A post-carriage enters rapidly, fol- 


* At last, 
noise is heard 
the quays. 
midable. 


ror, said, *‘I will not be the king of the 
canaille,” he felt himself that he had with him 
only the army and what M. Houssaye calls the 
He called 
Carnot into his Cabinet, he appealed to the in- 
bought the Diens na- 
during the 
Revolution; but he counted really on the ar 
my, on his own genius, on the fortune of war 
The second volume of * 1815.’ which has not vet 


terests of those who had 


tionaur—the estates confiscated 


appeared, will show us the end of the terrible 
drama. 


Correspondence. 


A SUBSTITUTE FOR THE SHERMAN At 


To THE EpitorR oF THE NATION 

Str: The people of this country have f 
some time been supplying Senator Jones “and 
ten thousand gentlemen more” with fowl, 
clothing, shelter, and a few luxuries, in returt 
for mining and smelting silver, transporting it 
to Washington, and coining ntin and 
guarding it. The peop! yw show some signs 
of a disposition to quit this business by repea 
ing the Sherman Act: and t iplovees, 
naturally indignant, insist on a substitut 
Nothing will answer the purpose but the f 
lowing: ** Be it enacted, That all the silver now 
in the Treasury be carried hack tot West 
reconverted int re, and deposited again i 
the mines!” The malcontents w i be e1 
ploved : the va f silver w lee hanced 
t ireadful iia t t sing that pr s 
cold as mot ‘ ea nd Repul 


he intends to | 


t 





eans and Democrats would be fr resume 
their discussion of the academical question 
What function of the duty n eth s the 
price of another Incidentaliv. ¢ +} . 
praved desire of the millic ns who want to own 
silver tea-sets would be thwarted Dow t 
know, on the authority of an eminent writer 
on international law, that a cheap tea-caddy 
makes a cheap man As for the silver tit 
cates, they might, | presume, remain used 
on the silver, of which ‘there would a8 
much in the country as ever there was 
\ 

New Beprorp, Mass 
PURCHASING POWER OF THE RUPE} 

| To THe Epirtror or THe Nation 

Sir: The London Economies! of J “ss 
as quoted by Mr. Wells in * Recent Econom 

| Changes,” has something to the same point as 
vour editorial ** Another Silver Humbug Ex 
ploded” 

“The argument has been that, owing tot! 
fall in silver, the gold which the seller In 
dian wheat here gets for his produce is worth 

| 25 per cent. more rupees than before, and that 

fas the rupee commands in India the san 

} amount of wheat it formerly did, the all in 
silver is practically equivalent to a bounty 

} 2O per cent. upon shipments hither But if the 
purchasing power of the rupee, instead of 
maining unchanged, has fallen YW t t..a 
the official record of prices w 1 = t 
show, then obviously the angu al } 
theories that have be based t fall t 
the ground 

1 have been told by one who |! i 
products that the price of indig es 
decline of silver, and it tsa , t 
that the United States people los < 
silver-standard countries If sily ~- 
and the silver price of indigo rises 
why the cold price should g¢ t 
tell me where this arguiment is best 
where best refuted Yours tr 

ART? Mt 

ROCKVILLE NN., August 17, 18 

If you mean the ‘‘common argument 
that the United States peo} lose il 
lions to silver-standard countries we 
have rever seen any argument on that 
subject, but merely the private opinion 
of certain persons that such losses take 
place. We do not know where or by 
whom the announcement of this opinion 
has been ‘* best made.’ The best refuta 


tion of it that we are acquainted with 
that of Sir David M. Barbour, the 
l the 


eui 
Sir although a 


finan 
adviser of Indian Government 
David, bimetal 
list, advised the d-monetization of silver 
of 


reas 


strong 
by India on account the loss°s that 
India sustained by of 
His paper on this subject was 


n the silver 
standard. 
laid before Parliament and published re- 


cently in conjunction with the other do 


cuments relating to the action of India 
on silver. —Ep. NATION 
THE RELIGIOUS PARLIAMENT AT CHI 
CAGU 
To THE Eprtor oF THE NATION 
Str: The most important and far-reaching 
benefits to mankind from the Columbian Ex- 
position are not those which are most palpable 
to the ordinary visitor, but those which are 


result from the series of 


1¢ Art Institute 


ongresses 


in conjunction witb 
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the Exposition. It is only the comparatively 
small number of the most intellectual class of 
visitors who appreciate their value while in 
actual progress, but they are destined to exert 
a Widespread influence when laid open to the 
world by publication, and they cannot fail to 
develop further thought and stimulate fur- 
ther investigation. We have already had 
abundant evidence of this in the papers and 
discussions of leading minds of the world 
which have been secured by the wise fore- 
thought of the projectors of this feature of 
the Exhibition. The reports of them in the 
daily papers have sufficed only to show how 
rich a treat is in store for those who may here- 
after be able to study them with thoughtful 
care; and doubtless there are many in every 
community who will derive more enjoyment 
from their perusal than was afforded by the 
gorgeous material display in the various 
buildings and on the grounds. 

But of all the assemblies to be convened dur- 
ing the Fair, none can equal in interest, or 
in the opportunity it will afford for social 
progress, as a stepping-stone towards univer- 
sal brotherhood, the Religious Parliament 
which is to be held at the Art Institute from 
September 11 to September 27. Its conception 
was a Sublime one, and the manner in which 
the call has been responded to from every 
quarter of the globe affords sufficient evidence 
that the times are ripe for the effort. 

The grand underlying spirit which prompted 
it may be expressed in the words: ‘* Have we 
not all one Father ? Hath not one God created 
us *’ And in this spirit the leaders of spiritual 
thought of every nation and sect on earth have 
been asked to come toget her, and explain the doc- 
trines which they hold to be most favorable to 
such spiritual development as will be acceptable 
to the common Father. No such assembly has 
ever been seen on earth as will then be gathered 
in Chicago. Leading representatives of every 
existing faith will be present in person or contri- 
bute papers, animated by the wish to ascertain 
wherein they agree. rather than to magnify 
differences; recognizing the weakness of hu- 
man nature, and trying to help each other by 
drawing nearer together and seeking for good 
wherever it is to be found, in accordance with 
the words of Whittier: 

“So to the calmly gathered thought 
The innermost of truth is taught, 
The mystery, dimly understood, 
That love of God is love of good; 
That to be sacred is only this— 
Salvation from our selfishness.” 

It is a significant and very suggestive fact 
that the two most decided and uncompro- 
mising opponents of the Religious Parlia- 
ment are the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
the Sultan of Turkey! Neither of these 
magnates will admit a discussion which 
involves the necessity of recognizing any 
faith but their own, or that spiritual pro- 
gress is possible on any but the conventional 
lines prescribed by the churches of which they 
are the heads. Comment is needless, and per- 
haps it is a just cause for congratulation that 
such a conspicuous example has been furnished 
to illustrate the effect of bigotry in defeating 
its own object. Fortunately, neither of them 
can control the leading minds of their follow- 
ers, and noble representatives of both beliefs 
will take part in the discussions. 

How. 6.0. 


MINNEAPOLIS, August 7, 1893. 





MR 


To THE Eprtor or Tue NatIOoN: 


ALCOTT AND HIS BIOGRAPHERS. 


Sir: Are you quite sure that, as you say, ‘it 
#s a serious reproach tothe candor and accu- 











racy of the Memoir (Mr. Alcott’s] that the 
name of Joseph Cook does not appear in the 
index”? What is there in that particular 
name which accuses Dr. Harris or myself as 
inaccurate or uncandid if we omitted it, either 
in the index or the Memoir? Might we not, by 
possibility, have forgotten it, or have failed to 
see that it had any more claim to be inserted 
than a hundred other names in the Boston Di- 
rectory? 

But you then proceed to tell your readers 
that, without this name and some events that 
you say are connected therewith, Mr. San- 
born’s description of Mr. Alcott’s Western 
journey in 1880-1881 ‘‘conveys a wholly false 
impression.” And this, it further appears, 
is because Mr. Alcott’s success in that jour- 
ney (as you say) ‘‘was largely explained 
by the fact that he now had the evangelical 
endorsement behind him, given with all the 
more ardor because the Trinitarians claimed 
him. As the friend of Emerson, he had re- 
turned from a tour of Western lecturing with 
a single dollar in his pocket; as the friend and 
supposed convert of Joseph Cook, then at the 
height of his popularity, he brought back a 
thousand dollars.” Now, you either mean to 
assert that such an explanation was in fact 
given (though neither myself nor Dr. Harris 
may have heard of it), or else that the fact, as 
you state it, was true, whether mentioned by 
anybody or not. In either case, we have here 
a question of fact. 

May I then ask you to give me the evidence 
on which you base either of these assertions ? 
Although I was intimate with Mr. Alcott at 
the time of this journey, and long afterwards 
—far more intimate, I am sure, with him and 
his circle than you can have been—and although 
I should have had no objection whatever to 
stating your alleged faet, had it been within 
my knowledge, I must say that I hear of it now 
for the first time, and do not believe it. Per- 
haps you can convince me; but mere assertion 
will not, for I have reason to know that the 
fact itself was very far from your explanation. 
Both Mr. Alcott and several of his hearers and 
reporters on that journey (he was reported in 
print many times, and I have seen these re- 
ports) informed me that the apparent cause of 
his success (apart from his own eloquence, 
such as it was) was the universal desire to see 
the father of the ‘ Little Women,’ and to hear 
something concerning the circle to which the 
Alcott family belonged. It was never even 
suggested, at that time, that his brief and 
slight acquaintance with Mr. Cook had any- 
thing to do with a matter which was quite suf- 
ficiently explained by what I have mentioned. 
Nor do I suppose that either of Mr. Alcott’s 
biographers thought of Mr. Cook as so con- 
nected with the substantial facts of the re- 
markable career they had to describe that he 
came into their minds at all, except as an il- 
lustration of that generous courtesy which it 
would be too much to expect from all critics— 
but not, I hope, from those of the Nation. 

F. B. SANBORN. 

ConcorD, Mass., August 11, 1893. 





[The evidence on which our opinion was 
based, upon the point at issue, was that 
of personal observation as to the de- 
meanor and expressed opinions of Mr. 
Alcott «t some of the repeated séances he'd 
for him at the rooms of Joseph Cock in 
Boston during at least one winter; and 
the corresponding change of tone among 
the evangelica! clergy of that region. 
Mr. Alcott himself was wont to exult 





over the increased readiness of clergymen, 
during his later Western trips, to receive 
him into their pulpits and houses; and it 
is idle to deny that this must have made 
a great difference in the expenses and 
profits of his lecture-tours. It is to be no- 
ticed that the explanation now given of 
his increased success—the popularity of 
his daughter's writings—is one which, 
however probable, is not mentioned in the 
biography. To call his acquaintance with 
Mr. Cook ‘‘ brief and slight” simply shows 
that his main b‘ographer did not fol- 
low him up so eagerly, during that impor- 
tant digression of his later years, as at 
other more satisfactory periods; and it 
was precisely this omission that we re 
gretted. The vagaries and inconsistenc‘es 
of a prominent man are by no means the 
least instructive parts of his career. Dr. 
Harris sets, in our opinion, a good exam- 
ple to Mr. Sanborn when he admits, dur- 
ing the last twenty years of Mr. Alcott’s 
life, ‘‘a growing compromis? with things 
as they are”; and thi3 certainly took, at 
Mr. Cook’s rooms, a form very painful 
and disappointing to the few of Mr. 
Alcott’s earlier friends who were present. 
—Ep. NATION. | 





MADISON’S JOURNAL. 


To THE EpiTor oF THE NATION: 


Sir: In your note on Madison’s Journal of 
the Constitutional Convention in No. 1467 of 
the Nation, you do not distinguish between 
‘The Madison Papers’ and Madison’s ‘ Journal 
of the Constitutional Convention.’ The latter 
is only part of the former, the Journal occupy- 
ing 939 pages in the original edition, instead of 
1,624, as you state. The index is not ‘cut to 
suit the editor’s caprice,” but adapted to this 
edition, as is clearly stated on the title-page. 
If the writer of your review will take the pains 
to make comparison, he will find that every 
reference in the original edition to matter in 
the Journal is retained. 

The book is exactly what it claims to be, a 
reprint of the Journal of the Constitutional 
Convention, invaluable to every student of 
American history, and not accessible in any 
other single-volume edition. 

Yours respectfully, 

Cnicaao, August 19, 1893. 


E. H. Scort. 





[We must apologize for our too hasty 
comparison, though we cannot think that 
the sparation above descr.bed should be 
dignified by the name of ‘‘editing.”"—Ep. 
NATION. | 





EARLY USE OF THE TITLE “UNIVER 
Sry.” 


To THE EpItTOR OF THE NATION: 


Sm: Your correspondent, J. G. R., in the is- 
sue of August 17. asks for an ‘‘ American in- 
stance of an earlier use of the title ‘ Univer- 
sity’ than that of 1779 in Pennsylvania.” 
Harvard was first legally styled ‘‘ University ” 
in the clauses relating to the College in the 
Constitution of 1780—those clauses having 
been reported by a committee of the Conven- 
tion in October, 1779. President Edward 
Everett, in a paper submitted with his Report 
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for the academic year 1847-1848, after remark- 
ing on this fact, goes on to sayt 


‘But the name, with the supposed exclusive 
wrerogative of a university, that of conferring 
1onorary degrees, had been claimed for the 
College at a much earlier period. President 
Increase Mather, in his public address at com 
mencement, in 1692, after his return from 
England, with other remarks pertinent to the 
point, says: ‘The General Court of Massachu- 

setts, the Governor, Council, and people of 
New England have named and established 
Harvard College as a University (academia), 
with authority to confer degrees, in the man- 
ner of the English Universities.’ In the title- 
page to the ‘ Magnalia,’ published in 1702, the 
fourth book is said to be ‘An Account of the 
University of Cambridge in New England. ” 

Various early diplomas are also cited by 
President Everett to sustain his point that the 
College had been frequently regarded and 

spoken of as a university during the colonial 
period. 

Increase and Cotton Mather were both 
learned men, and ought to have had a concep- 
tion of a university too large to be filled by 
the struggling college at Cambridge which 
they knew. Perhaps the growth of that Col- 
lege into a real university should enable us to 
entertain hopes concerning the various ‘ uni- 
versities * throughout some parts of the coun- 
try to-day, whose diminutive faculties not only 
lay claim to the title, but vigorously exercise 
‘*the supposed exclusive prerogative” of in- 
stitutions which bear it—the prerogative of 
conferring honorary degrees. 

Very respectfully, Wuitutam G. Brown, 


GORE HALL, CAMBRIDGE, August 19, 1893. 





A HARVARD PARALLEL. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Srr: In your review of Edward Everett 
Hale’s ‘A New England Boyhood,’ you quote 
from the book the following sentences descrip- 
tive of a Harvard Class Day in 1830-1838: 

‘*Then, on the afternoon of Class Day, 3 
all the College assembled, and every other male 
loafer who chose to come where there was a 
free treat. Pails of punch, made from every 
spirit known to Cambridge innkeepers, were 
there for everybody to drink. It was a horrid 
orgy from end to end. . a 

Change in the above the words ‘* Class Day” 
to Commencement Day, and you have a barely 
exaggerated description of the day which 
marks the beginning and end of the present 
Harvard college year. Immediately after the 
exercises in Sanders Theatre, there is a general 
adjournment to the class reunions, at each one 
of which there is a strong rum punch, a claret 
punch, with little or no provision for men de 
sirous of less stimulating refreshments or for 
men of temperance principles. The graduating 
class, being the guest of every other, is quick 
to become disorderly, and the younger gradu- 
ates, as well as many older, are sure to over- 
step all bounds. A ’61 man—a regular attendant 
—assures me that last Commencement was the 
worst he has ever seen; an ‘88 man is equally 
positive that he can find at his class reunion 
only the men eager for a ‘‘free treat,” the 
better element going to the clubs to seek 
friends. Nor are some of these clubs one whit 
better (last year a man was thrown from the 
first-story window of one of them by a drunken 
crew). The whole is to-day a‘ horrid orgy.” 
inexcusable in 1838, stiil less so in 1803, and 
calls for immediate action on the part of th: 


proper authorities and the better class of 
graduates. Viewed in any moral light, it isa 


gross wrong, a constant temptation, a source 
of corruption, and a disgrace to an enlightened 








University. And what a fearful example to 
take their entrance examinations 


Very truly yours, INKS 


A.B., 


NEW YoRK, Au 


vust IS. 1S0Q2 


Notes. 


Mead & Co Pu 
ritan Love Letters, of John Winthrop and his 
wife the Rev Joseph 
Twichell; a translation of Maxime de la Roche 
terie’s ‘Life of Marie Antoinette’ 
ldylls,, by Jane Barlow; ‘The 
Girl at College,” a comparative account of in 
stitutions. 

Henry Holt & Co. have in preparation ‘The 
History of Mankind,’ in four volumes, by John 
S. Hittell, and nearly ready the ‘ History of 
Modern the 
Richard Falckenberg, and a * Minimum French 
Prof. Edward S 


Dopp, announce * Some Old 


Margaret, edited by 
‘ Irish 


and American 


Philosophy,’ from German of 


Grammar and Reader,’ by 
Joynes 

Ginn & Co. will publish next month * A Field 
3ook for Civil Engineers,’ by Prof. Daniel Cat 
hart. 

‘Jamaica at Chicago’ is one of the nume 
rous Official publications intended to reinforce 
the exhibits of foreign States. It 
tentious narrative, partly descriptive, 


is an unpre 
partly 
historical, and a little repetitious, illustrated 
with a variety of landscape views which one 
regrets to find disconnected from the text. The 
the Hon. C. J. Ward, Hono 
rary Commissioner for Jamaica, manifests a 
humane feeling towards the black population, 
whose character and progressiveness he vindi 
He his 


and tranquillity 


writer, Lieut.-Col 


eates against their traducers saves 
general picture of prosperity 
since complete emancipation in 1838 by a mere 
allusion to the 
which the name of Gov 
ciated. 


* disturbances of IS64." with 
Eyre is indelibly asso 


There is a special chapter on Colum 


bus in Jamaica and a large map of the island 
The Boston Fruit Co., we read on page 4, has 
by its business enterprise ** saved the two most 
easterly parishes . from reverting, su 
gar being extinct, to the condition of primeval 


forest.” 
Under what is plainly a pseudonym, Zept 
*Fabrique de Pion 


Paris: Savine), attacks vigorou 


Raganasse, the writer of 


lessly the educational system of France, espe 


cially that portion of it \ 


the Ecole Normale. Th: ire defects 
all educational systems, whether | Eng 
lish, or American, or even German, 1 ? 

nies. That the French system is as utterly bad 
as Zéphyrin would have us believe, is } t 
credit, especially in view of the many brillant 
normaliens at present occupying distinguished 
positions in art, letters, science, and politics 


M. Hippolyte Parigot has given us, in his 


‘Le Theatre d'Hier’ Paris: Lec?ne, Qudin & 
Cie.), a series of instructive studies on the dra 
matists of the nineteenth century. He had al 
ready proved his ability to | such a sub- 
ject in the V iluat i Vsis \ugiers 
life and work w vrot r tt 

thon f ( Lass} s | la s In t re? 
sent volume he reviews the work done bw A 
gier, Dumas fils, Pa Lat Meilha 
and Halevwy, Sar a Ag ral 
idea of his sions be f i from a 
perusa f tl trudu to t book 
wh h int ? tien. by t} wavy " re . 
s given to Serilx whose behalf M. Parigot 
also takes up t iwvels This 1 val of 
Scribe is be Dg ark every day, 





| 
| and it is plain that the strong reaction whicl 
set undergraduates and the boys on hand to | 


swept him into the limbo of tempt has 
nearly spent itself. The main interest of M 
Parigot’s book, however, lies in the verv careful 


study of each master’s work 
ment, moderate, usually, in to 
passed upon each author, as well as on tl 
whole drama of the present time 


M. Leopold Mabilleau’s ‘Victor 


valuable addition to the works written about 
the poet. It contains very littl bi uphy 
just what is needed to make one grasp ints 

gently the analysis that follows That analy 


sisis of the genius of Hugo, of his gifts of + 


sion, Imagination, and expression It is ast 
mirably 
not to In 


timate the great French poet at his real wort! 


conducted, profoundly interesting, a 


missed by any one who desires to es 


Not the least pleasant feature of the work ts t! 


absence of fulsome laudation on the one hand 


and of mean vilification on the other. The writer 





manifests an impartial spirit, and gives aniple 
evidence of having simply sought to ascertain 
and tell the truth 

hoA e Lat litert t Paul G sty 
Paris Charnent - } <¢ reached ta eigl ) 
vear, and t volume w issued bas a prefac 
Written by Tbsen It is disappointing, how 
ever, for the great dra tist wnifines himself 
to a relat f how “ te ard 3 Dlisted 
*Catilina,” a remodelled edition of wl Was 
brought out 1 utly 

A list of almanacs in the Boston | 1 
brarv isa feature of the July Bulletin of that 
institution For the historically minded t! 
are five facsimiles of Revolutionary bh 
sides issued in 1778 by the Boston ¢ nimiitter 
of Correspondence, of which Sa \dams was 
the moving 

At one stro} Universit ibrary 
has been e1 Prof. Willard Fisk aitt 
a Dante collection which al st anv library 
might envy, consisting of upwanis son 
volumes and pamphiets. A fair copy of the 
first edition of th Divine Comedy’ (F 

47 s among the It tains a great 
Ler wf inedited at tat s by l a Pu 
Other quattrocent s are the first Ven 
tian (1477), that bv t ter Scoto da Mon 
a (1484), the Brescian issue of L487, two more 
Venetian of 1491, and that of 1497 The first 
edition of the ‘ Convito Florence, 1400) is 
also in the collection, which includes nearly 
all tt translations int modern languages 
: perfect sets of Dante | licals. The 
riai strat is a remarkably com 

te. The ect has been very rapidly 
Ra tt ‘ ) > 

The distribut f parts in the great scheme 

the Cl ix Fa is authoritatiy vy set fortl 

Mr. Burnham's address before the World's 
Congress of Architects that city The ad 
iress mav be read thie i erican irchitect 
f August 12 

1 a nt of his irneys in French Indo- 
China by the H GN. Curzon, M.P., in the 
eographica urnal for August, is very 

ly view of the events of the past few 

weeks. In describing the geographical charac 
teristics of this region, the writer refers to the 
rapid growth of the river deltas which consti 


tute the bulk of the French possessions. Hanoi, 
¢ 


the capital of Tonkin, now sixty miles from 
the sea, was upon it in the seventh century, 
and Hongyen. a maritime trading port only 
two hundred years ago, is now thirty-five miles 
in the interior In these deltas, traffic is car 
ried on wholly by river boats. The main route 


through the peninsula to Saigon is by the Man 
which one may travel by pony, 


darin’s Road 


I 
palanquin, orchair. In Aunam isa very ancient 
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system of Government postal stations or tranis, 
an Annamite word, to which a body of carriers 


is attached. Aslight reference is made to the 
disputed sovereignty of the Mekong valley, 
Mr. Curzon asserting that the ‘‘ French in- 
fluence can hardly, except in a few places, be 
said to extend beyond the main crest of the 
range” which runs close to the sea through 
Annam. Capt. J. W. Pringle contributes an 
account of the Government railway survey to 
Victoria Nyanza, with a map. Incidentally 
he mentions the depressed condition of the 
once-dreaded Masai, occasioned by the cattle 
plague, which has destroyed their herds and re- 
duced them to a starving condition, and sug- 
gests that the time may have come to make 
practical use of their “discipline and soldier- 
like qualities.” In an article on the ancient 
trade route across Ethiopia, Mr. J. T. Bent de- 
scribes some interesting ruins in Abyssinia. 
He found the inhabitants of the ‘‘ Regio Trog- 
lodytica” of classic times still making the 
mountain caves.their granaries and refuges for 
themselves and their cattle when threatened 
by marauders. 

A sunshine map of the British Isles, in the 
Scottish Geographical Magazine for August, 
is especially interesting as being the first at- 
tempt of the kind. It is constructed from ob- 
servations taken at various stations during 
the past ten years, and exhibits the mean an- 
nual sunshine by graded colors. Apparently 
the south coast of England is the most favored 
part of the United Kingdom in this respect; 
Falmouth, near Land’s End, having 1,700 out 
of 4,400 hours of ‘‘ possible sunshine.” Jersey 
exceeds this by about 100 hours, and is the 
only station ‘‘ recording in any month, on the 
mean of the ten years, an average of even one- 
half of its possible duration of sunshine.” The 
least amount, 1,200 hours, is to be found in the 
mountain regions and the northwest coast of 
Ireland. Perhaps the most striking feature 
in the distribution of sunshine, writes Mr. H. 
N. Dickson in the article accompanying the 
map, is that ‘‘the greatest percentage of sun- 
shine is attained in districts where the annual 
range of temperature is least.” There is also 
in the magazine an interesting account of Col. 
Yate’s mission for the demarcation of a part 
of the Russo-Afghan frontier. He reports a 
very decided increase of prosperity in parts of 
the Amir’s dominions, particularly in the 
country about Herat, which is ‘‘ marvellously 
improved since 1886, much more populated and 
flourishing.” 

Prof. A. H. Sayce argues in the Asiatic 
Quarterly Review for July against the com- 
monly accepted view that the Mt. Sinai of the 
Old Testament times was situated in the so- 
called Sinaitic peninsula. The origin of this 
belief, he holds, can be traced to the Christian 
anchorites of the second century. The Red 
Sea of the book of Exodus he identifies with 
the Gulf of Akaba, and is inclined to look for 
Sinai ‘‘on the borders of Midian and Edom, 
among the ranges of Mount Seir, and in the 
neighborhood of the ancient sanctuary of Ka- 
desh-barnea, whose site at ’Ain Qadis has been 
rediscovered in our own day.” 

We are requested to say that an index to 
Thayer’s ‘Cases on Evidence’ has been print- 
ed, which will be sent free to all purchasers of 
the first edition of the book on application to 
the publisher, Charles W. Sever, Cambridge, 
Mass., through the dealer of whom the book 
was originally obtained. 


—The fourth and last volume of Prof. John- 
ston’s ‘‘ Correspondence and Public Papers of 
John Jay” (Putnam’s) ence more suggests the 








inquiry why the compilation was begun. It 
cannot be said that the editor has been just to 
either Jay or his subscribers, for he has added 
nothing to what was known of Jay, and he has 
not sought to give his readers so much as an 
outline of the events in Jay’s life that called out 
his state papers. It is remarkable, too, how 
many points in Jay’s career were subjects of 
violent controversy, that could be made ex 
ceedingly interesting. This volume begins with 
his mission to England, where he negotiated the 
famous treaty always associated with his name, 
and closes with extracts from his will. As ne- 
gotiator of a treaty which gave rise to a con- 
troversy that enlisted the ablest writers, that 
brought forward constitutional questions of 
grave import, that embarrassed the Admipis- 
tration and strained its relations to the Legis- 
lature, and that led to results which have 
clouded the diplomatic relations between Eng- 
land and America to this day, Jay was surely 
a subject fit for a historian, much more fora 
specialist. Why has not the editor given us 
even a glimpse of this treaty and its relations 
to the times ? Why has he omitted Jay’s letters 
to Monroe, Monroe’s caustic and officious com- 
ments; Jay’s letters to Hamilton, and Ran- 
dolph’s and Jay’s correspondence? We are 
compelled to repeat that this edition of Jay is 
more remarkable for what it does not contain 
than for what it reprints. While it proves the 
respectability of the man, the confidence he in- 
spired in others, and his even balance of 
thought, these qualities were already known. 
What was wanted was some light on certain 
points in his career of political and historical 
interest—his labors as a member of the Conti- 
nental Congress; his attitude in the negotiations 
of 1783; his weakness with Gardoqui, and his 
surrender of all points in the Treaty of 1794. 
In passing we must note the omission of Mrs, 
Jay’s letters as printed in Boogher, which are 
worth more than dozens of letters from non- 
entities, on formally uninteresting topics, that 
have found a place in Prof. Johnston’s work. 
The proof-reading, again, is carelessly done. 
Why John Hartley (p. 153), when the letter 
must refer to David Hartley’s ‘ Argument on 
the French Revolution’? Wenote Tankenville 
for Tankerville (p. 174), and a probable error 
in date of the Committee letter (p. 286). The 
gentleman referred to in the letter of Wash- 
ington (p. 197) was William Pickman. Hamil- 
ton drafted the instructions to Jay (p. 10). Of 
special interest are Peter Jay’s account of a po- 
litical meeting (p. 238), and Schuyler’s opinion 
of Jefferson (p. 273). 


—To the already numerous writings on bi- 
metallism by the famous German publicist and 
parliamentarian, Ludwig Bamberger, must now 
be added an interesting monograph entitled 
‘ The Catchwords of the Silverites’ (‘ Die Stich- 
worte der Silberleute’; Berlin: Rosenbaum & 
Hart). Herr Bamberger looks at the problem, 
it is true, chiefly from the German standpoint, 
but his exposition of the sophistry of the bime- 
tallists is none the less valuable to foreigners. 
In Germany the chief advocates of free silver 
consist of the large Prussian landowners, who 
persist in ascribing the agrarian depression to 
the “accursed gold standard.” Herr Bam- 
berger shows that monometallism cannot af- 
fect one industry to tbe exclusion of others, 
since the problem is one of general prices, and 
he then disproves in detail the alleged injury 
to German agriculture through Russian and 
Indian competition as a result of the monetary 
situation. Incidentally he shows up the essen- 
tial selfishness and hypocrisy of the German 
silver agitators. With the other catchwords 








—the insufficiency of the gold supply, the 
fall in prices, and the sufferings of the debtor 
class—Herr Bamberger makes equally short 
work, In a striking passage in the discus- 
sion of the last point he shows how erro- 
neous it is to suppose that the debtor is 
necessarily or even generally the poor man. 
A final part of the work is devoted to the 
project of international bimetallism. Here 
again Herr Bamberger shows how politically 
impossible and economically unwise such an 
arrangement would be. The Brussels Confer- 
ence is handled without gloves; and our author 
couples his frequent not over-complimentary 
allusions to our own silver situation with the 
prediction: ‘‘ Before the six mouths [after May 
1, the time set for the reconvening of the Con- 
ference] are up, affairs in America will, no 
doubt, have taken such a shape that the Ameri- 
cans themselves will have to set seriously to 
work to solve the difficulty into which their 
own light-headed legislation has plunged 
them.” Only too sadly has his prediction been 
fulfilled ! An appendix contains a translation 
of a recent essay on ‘Silver and Gold’ by the 
French expert, M. A. de Foville, in which a 
mass of statistics are collected to prove that 
it would be suicidal for France to reintroduce 
free coinage of silver. In fact, in France, as 
in Germany, there is not the least likelihood 
of any triumph for “silver.” 


—The subject of glacial physics in its rela- 
tions both to the phenomena of the Great Ice 
Age and to those of glaciers generally is at- 
tracting unusual attention among geologists at 
the present time, and bids fair to become with 
that class of investigators a bone of conten- 
tion only less violent than was the Darwi- 
nian theory of descent among biologists some 
thirty years ago. It cannot be said that 
the two subjects are in any way of equal 
significance, but they agree in so far as 
they both represent topics which have been 
more generally discussed and universally 
treated than any other in their respective 
sciences. English and American geological 
literature is especially fertile in ‘glacial ” 
contributions, and it has even been remarked 
by some of the opponents of the United States 
Geological Survey that its name might ap- 
propriately be changed to the United States 
Glacial Survey. It is somewhat surprising, in 
view of the attention thus paid to the subject 
by English-speaking geologists, that no com- 
prehensive work covering the field of glaciolo- 
gy should yet have appeared in the English 
language, and it is probably equally true of 
American geologists as it is (as has been re- 
cently asserted by a past-president of the Lon- 
don Geological Society) of English geologists, 
that a large number of them are not even ac- 
quainted with the one critical and authorita- 
tive work that has been published—Heim’s 
‘Gletscherkunde.’ Like the most important 
general work on geology that has appeared in 
the last quarter of a century, Suess’s ‘ Antlitz 
der Erde,’ this one still awaits a translator and 
a publisher. 


—We called attention in a recent issue of the 
Nation to a paper by Prof. Bonney in the 
Geographical Journal for June, 1893, entitled, 
“Do Glaciers Excavate ’”’ in which it is con- 
tended, in opposition to the views held by the 
extreme glacialists, such as Ramsay, Tyndall, 
and Newberry, and even to those held by the 
average geologist, that the excavating power 
of the land ice-sheets, whether large or small, 
is all but nil. They erode, abrade, and polish, 
and to that limited extent modify the relief of 
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the land-surface; but they are incapable of re- 
moving large obstacles placed or left in their 
paths, and are entirely powerless as scooping 
engines. This view is enunciated after a per 
sonal study of the principal glacial valleys of 
the Alps, and it is strongly corroborated by the 
researches of Douglas Freshfield in the Cauca 
sus and of Mr. W. M. Conway in the high 
Himalaya. If the data brought forward by 
these investigators be fully sustained, they vir 
tually deal a death blow to the theory which 
attributes to glacial scour the excavation of 
large rock (lake) basins and the fashioning of 
rock-bound fjords—a theory, indeed, which has 
always appeared unreasonable to a large body 
of geologists. Sir Henry Howorth, the well- 
known writer on the mammoth and the flood, 
boldly announces in a recent publication that 
the Great Ice Age, however it may have been 
represented in the region further to the South, 
was entirely unknown in the far North—the 
Arctic regions generally- where the climate 
has been steadily growing colder. His work, 
‘The Glacial Nightmare and the Flood: a Se- 
cond Appeal to Common Sense from the Extra- 
vagance of Some Recent Geology,’ will cer 
tainly attract the attention of geologists, and 
seems likely to prove a firebrand in the coun 
sels of the glacialists. 


—A decidedly new departure in missionary 
reports is made in a readable pamphlet com- 
piled by the Rev. J. H. De Forest of Sendai, 
Japan. One hundred and fourteen pages are 
devoted to the literary, self-supporting, inde- 
pendent, and coOperative work, and six pages 
only, of names and notes, to 
Board’s Mission.” It is rather startling to find 
a missionary urging that the natives be left to 
do the main work of preaching, tbat the 
foreigner drop the money-reins and financial 
whip, and ‘‘pass over in bulk the money 
granted through joint consultation about the 
needs of the field.” Yet this is what Mr. De 
and most, or at least the best, of the 
American Board's missionaries are ready to do. 


‘The American 


Forest 


He argues that they who insist that ‘so long 
as we furnish the money we shall control the 
work,” lose in moral influence and 
more than they gain. As matter of fact, the 
step away from the traditional method was 
taken ten years ago, when, on the formation 
of the Doshisha University, the money raised 
in the United States was passed over to the 


pow er 


Japanese in bulk. 
tinued. A committee of three in consultation 
represents the American Board, without re 
serving the right of voting. The pampblet is 
entitled ‘ Brief Survey of Christian Work in 
Japan, 1892, with special reference to the 
Kumi-ai Churches.’ These fifty-two Kumi-ai 
(associated) churches are absolutely independ- 
ent of all foreign control. 
duct the services wholly and a foreigner’s 
preaching is the rare exception. During the 
year ending March 31, 1893, more conversions 
and baptisms were reported in these native in- 
dependent churches than in all the other Pro- 
testant churcbes or organizations, though over 
thirty foreign societies now have representa- 
tives in Japan. The list of periodicals and 
books written by natives and widely circulat- 
ed, in addition to numerous translations, shows, 
by the seriousness of the themes and the abili- 
ty of the writers, how profoundly Christianity 
is leavening the nation, even while the 
tics of extension show curtailment over those 
of previous vears. The notes on Shinto, Buddh- 
ism, and Confucianism, philosophy, ete., 


This practice is still con- 


The natives con- 


statis 


are 


very valuable and set in attractive literary 
form, Some of the statistics summarized are: 








Roman Catholics, 44.812, in 244 congregations; 
Greek Catholics, 20,2385, in 21 
Protestants, 35,534, in 365 local churches 
tisms for ISY2 numbered 5.344; a52 
the three folds. Whether division or union be 
more illustrated by 


% congregations ; 
Bap 
>and 3,731, in 


Protestants, let the figures 


decide The 31 Protestant organizations are 
reduced to 12 alliances for work Five of 
these alliances comprise 33,300 Christians, 


1.644 to 
the remaining seven bodies, which represent 


leaving only be apportioned among 


twenty-fournames. During this present sum 
mer. over four hundred students met in a sum 
mer school on the modified Chautauqua plan 
Two of the leading men, J. T. Yokoi 
the Yokoi who was assassinated in ISS for ad 
and Ebi 
na, are on their way to attend the Con 
Religions at Chicago 


son of 


vocating toleration of Christianity 
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HOUSEKEEPING IN EUROPE 
1 House-Hunter in’ Euro} By Williar 
Henry Bishop. New York: Harper & Bros 
1SO8. Pp R70 


Mr. BisHopr has given us a very agreeable book 
and one which will commend itself as useful to 
the large class interested in knowing the condi 
of the sort of 
houses that may be had, their rent and the cost 
of livinginthem. A family of two, Mr. Bishop 
and his wife, ** wanted to gratify to the full 
the American ‘taste for antiquity and roman 


tions housekeeping abroad 


tic tradition,” as well ag.to ** test personally the 


cheapness of foreign ving, of which we hear 


so much.” There were, at the outset, no chil 
dren to bring up, no purposes of special study 
no social aims to complicate the problem. They 
simply wanted to enjoy a couple of vears in 
Europe, just as hundreds, perhaps thousands 
of young households in America are always 
thinking of doing, and they continued their 
experiment for five Vears, instead of two, a 

tually living in France and Italy, and explor 
ing tentatively Spain, Algiers, and England 


They do not seem to have felt dra) 


either Switzerland or Germany, but in the 


countries named they examined the 











ties of many places. In Fran for instance 
they kept house in Paris, in Villefranche, and 
in Nice, but they looked at habitations in D 
nan, Versailles, Eeouen, Blois, Orleans, Pa 
Nevers, Avignon, and a dozen other towns 
charming in as many different ways, but a 
at the time, for some reason or othe Appea 
ing desirable. There was, as We see, a certal 
width and, at the same time, a certau st 
tion of choice \ flavor of antiquity t 
rusticity Was what they wants th eizh 
borhood, and a bit of garden for tl wn: as 
to the sort of house they were not reas 
bly exacting, but the price of it must be 
rate, and it should be unfurnishe 

How many there are who w ke t 
the same thing, and who w be grat t 
Mr. Bishop for saving them so much trout 
a Wished-for future! Others w i have bee 
glad had so capable an ex} a s 
searches yet further. Why did he not got 
Senlis, for example, or Grenobl Monty 
lier, and why did he resist th nat te 
stop off at Chartres’ We wish, too, he had set 
at naught the foolist wl k him 
from going to Palen e search would 
have been worth s x to th gel 
house- hunter, even had the upsbot been that 
Mr. Bishop found nothing in S v suited t 
his wants. The ignorance and prejudice of 
some of his friends had well-nigh kept him 
away from the Riviera, where, at last, he hit 





upon what he was king for. We f s 
that Sicily contai: as ir pearadis ‘ 
before engawing " t f tw 
have been glad he ex] . 
; abexplorer as Weall ! t 
iptivated by a svinpe a! ‘ 
towns, and wea ive drea » 
bility of spending so. yoars 
them, away from t un it 
that elsewhere wei ~ “ \ . 
hope, had Mr. Bishop only st 
such place there was aw t t ‘ 
hous f \s 
to have in ise t - 
a retuge DY ! Ww Xt . ‘ 
these lines has i om t 
the bax as how ¢ ‘ ‘ 
warn, ind passed wi vers 
near to tl { s sea \ 
Amandiers was t vo any ’ 
house t TAIN t att M 
Bis! Is I i el 
his «1 Was x att is 
Opport s! t . 
iny {ti i if 
VANES poss i \ 
KF pros uN ‘ 
mia ite st s ‘ 
It throws on 
ornt of 
nl} st 1 
inent Mos 
juaint \ i 
Wraith ? \ 
the } \ 
a> 1 
m < a eT 
you w x 
Prices: ar M 
is Eg t i 
t yt - a 
and tal 
show ‘ 
veded i 
Ive ? \\ 
\n ils > 
\ 
‘ s s 
\ “ ‘ ‘ 
iv > 
st . t \ 
s e a a & 
Ly ” : 
} 
bn Ss 
< avs. \ 
t hb “ ‘ Mir 
—— we 2 ‘a = 
vn €X] that s t 
is [ -s Was 
i - ‘ > ax i 
vea ~ bxcey . i 
ax av a . Ss: a 
il sVsic NA 
t ts a ta “ i he 
Ses ked at va i e bet weer ) 
wi sa 3 : em being 
h large tha “AS The amounts 
paid we i *) francs in Paris ss than 
he Verona, a mh at Ville incl The 
\ Lexy} t Was jyuit isa factory 
ne ’ ttle } se} ed hot in summer 
! W er, and was far from the cen 
t1 tthe town: those, however, who know the 
yard } t stands a the view which 
mmands, will not wonder at the ch: 
Add to this that Verona was the place wher 
witl excellent market, prices Were an excep 
n to what our author calls the * usual price 
for provisions There seems to be some law 
by which beef is about a shilling a pound, and 
eggs from a shilling toa shilling and a halfa 
down everywhere At Verona however, 
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“eggs were but fifteen sous (cents) a dozen, 
milk was four sous a litre, and the best filet of 
beef three francs a kilo—two and one-fifth 
pounds—as against five francs in France.” It 
might have been added that such a difference 
is that of Italy everywhere as against France, 
and that it is even more marked in the case of 
vegetables and fruits. The teeming abundance 
of Italy in these products makes them of an 
almost phenomenal cheapness. 

Other things to be noted by the house-hunter 
are : (1) That houses are more plentiful, more 
commodious, and often no dearer in places 
where theré is active demand for them, such 
as Pau or Nice, than in unfrequented cities 
where competition does not regulate the price. 
This rule applies to France. In Italy, Florence 
seemed dearer in respect of rents than Nice, 
and Rome expensive like Paris. (2) That it is 
easier to find furnished than unfurnished 
houses, at least in the less visited towns; and 
(3) that a cheap rent is apt to be in a quarter 
where other people live cheaply and are unde- 
sirable neighbors. These last two observations 
are, however, often contradicted by individual 
experience; in semi-rural places the cheapest 
rent is often found combined with the best 
situation—that, by the way, is our remark and 
not Mr. Bishop’s. 

In the course of his explorations, the author 
had his eyes open to many things besides the 
conditions of housekeeping, and he has thrown 
in plenty of pleasant pages upon society in 
Paris, upon Algeria, and various towns in Spain, 
‘upon Spanish literary men, and, in general, 
upon the ouside aspects of all sorts of places. 
We have noted many good sayings; and the 
judgments expressed are, as a rule, those of a 
man who knows the world and is superior to 
small prejudices. For instance, ‘‘There is a 
word to be said as to the rigid severity with 
which religious dissent was repressed in Spain, 
which—now that it all can’t be helped—may 
reconcile the amateurs of art to it. The 
churches were not racked to pieces by religious 
wars, as in all the rest of Europe, and have 
kept their treasures mainly unimpaired.” On 
the other hand, there are those who will think 
that he need not have taken the Félibres as 
seriously as they take themselves, and, on the 
principle of giving ‘‘the devil his due,” we 
should say that he has not stated as strongly as 
he might have done the case for Monte Carlo. 
It is not pleasant to seem to defend so pestilent 
an institution, but since people can stake there 
only what they actually happen to have in their 
pockets, and cannot engage their other belong- 
ings—as they could at a club—cases where the 
tables bring more than a temporary incon- 
venience to players are extremely rare. For 
this and for other reasons, we believe that 
most of the stories of suicides are apocry- 
phal. 

The book is so agreeably written, and Mr. 
Bishop so well knows what he is talking about, 
that it would be an impertinence to praise bis 
general correctness in details. He will pardon 
us, then, if we call attention to a very few slips 
of the pen, as, for instance, where (p. 353) he 
spells Emanuele with two m’s, or where (p. 37) 
he writes ‘arts d’agreement”; similarly (p. 
343), he speaks of St. Zeno and St. Anastasia as 
being examples of ‘ Byzantine-Gothic,” what- 
ever that may be, and (p. 102) puts Verdi in- 
stead of Gounod as author of the music of 
‘* Mireille” and original of a bust in the house 
of Mistral. Again, the island of Corsica (p. 
279), though it may be only in mirage. is fre- 
quently seen, not only at Nice, but for a great 
distance along the Riviera. To see it distinct- 
ly at evening portends rain. After all this, it 





is pleasant to call attention to the fact that the 
book is furnished with a good index. 


“Taking the pros and cons generally, for 
living abroad, S——, who was no strong enthu- 
siast for the scheme at first, was apt to argue 
as follows: Vastly cheaper rent; provisions and 
servants’ wages not any dearer (probably, on 
the whole, less), a brighter, freer life in an 
agreeable climate (this not till after we had 
found the agreeable climate), and improving 
picturesque surroundings. 

“** Put in.’ she adds, ‘that if rich people, 
with everything to make life enjoyable at 
home, like so much to come over, it ought to be 
all the more attractive to those in moderate 
circumstances.—No, don’t put that in. It might 
bring over some with wholly different views 
from ours, who would get into all sorts of diffi- 
culties; they wouldn't want to give up the 
friends, local interests and duties to which 
tf are attached; they might not like it at 
all, 

**So I don’t put that in. Please consider it 
not put in.” 





W. G. WARD AND THE CATHOLIC RE- 
VIVAL. 


William George Ward and the Catholic Re- 
vival. By Wilfrid Ward, author of ‘ William 
George Ward and the Oxford Movement.’ 
Macmillan & Co. 1893. 


AN interest so fascinating attaches to the Ox- 
ford Movement, and Mr. Wilfrid Ward’s book 
about his father as related to that movement 
was such a valuable contribution to the litera- 
ture of the subject, that the reader coming to 
this second part, in which the scene is wholly 
changed, will hardly g@xpect to find himself so 
well pleased and entertained as in the former 
part. But he will be agreeably disappointed. 
If the scene is changed, some of the leading 
actors are the same, and the gain in novelty 
more than makes up for the loss of some fami- 
liar things. Moreover, here, as in the former 
book, the personality of William George Ward 
is always dominant. He continues to be pecu- 
liar and eccentric, and the exhibition of his in- 
tellectual powers is much more impressive as 
he attains ‘‘the years that bring the philoso- 
phic mind.” To the intelligent Protestant the 
book should be a lesson of modesty and for- 
bearance, for here, as in the case of Newman, 
we have one of the brightest intellects of the 
time entirely devoted to the Roman Catholic 
Church, and, to a degree beyond Newman, to 
the infallibility of the Pope. When, in the 
same book, we have such men as Mill and Mar- 
tineau and Huxley allowing the commanding 
force of Ward's mind and the rigor of his logi- 
cal procedure, and yet differing from him im- 
measurably in their conclusions, it is evident 
that the race is not always to the intellectually 
swift nor the battle to the logically strong. 
Ward was born in 1812; he joined Newman’s 
party in 1838, and straightway set about acce- 
lerating Newman’s tardy pace towards Rome, 
instigating him to the publication of ‘Tract 
90,’ and supporting it with two tracts of his 
own, and finally, in 1844, publishing his ‘ Ideal 
of a Christian Churcb,’ in which he maintained 
that an Anglican could hold all the Roman doc- 
trines in good faith, and for which he was de 
prived of his Oxford degrees in February, 
1845, the Rev. A. P. Stanley furnishing the 
eloquent conclusion of his speech in Convoca- 
tion. He made his submission to the Roman 
Church in the following September, a month 
earlier than Newman, whom his zeal continu- 
ally outran. At this point Mr. Wilfrid Ward 
again takes up the parable. His book is writ- 
ten in an admirable spirit. He is an ardent 
Romanist, but he treats all sorts of heretics 
and schismatics with a consideration from 
which many Protestant theologians and bio- 


graphers might learn something to the advan- 
tage of their own criticism and polemics. In- 
deed, though Ward and Newman both insisted 
that the Church still had the right to perse- 
cute, aud refrained from persecution only on 
grounds of expediency, it is impossible to read 
such a book as this without feeling that an 
immense change has come over the religious 
mind of Christendom; that an immense gain 
has been made for toleration when men 
of such widely different tendencies and opi- 
nions can cherish for each other such sym- 
pathy and admiration as are here displayed. 
These seem the real things, and the formal ec- 
clesiastical opinions very unreal in compari- 
son. 

Ward did not share the sanguine expecta 
tions of those converts who looked for an Angli- 
can stampede into the Roman Church. That 
amusing medizvalist, Pugin, who was shocked 
at finding Ward’s windows at Oxford without 
mullions, built him a house near St. Edmund’s 
Roman Catholic College, which presumably 
had mullions in abundance. Ward was one of 
those Tractarians who disappointed Newman 
by marrying; but though he multiplied chil- 
dren after the manner of the poorer clergy, his 
life was almost conventual. His relation to 
his children was one sign among many of his 
lack of sweet humanity. He generally heard, 
he said, when they were born; after that he 
avoided them until they were old enough to be 
his intellectual companions. In general his 
sense of blood-relationship was a sense of dif- 
ference and repulsion. He got along with 
relatives best by arranging not to be on speak- 
ing terms with them. Once, having so ar- 
ranged with his brother Henry, they met at 
the theatre, and, forgetting the arrangement, 
had a happy time together, but the next morn- 
ing they exchanged apologies and resumed their 
uncordial basis. The death of an uncle in 1849 
changed Ward's condition from one of poverty 
to that of a large landed propyietor. What 
Tennyson called his ‘‘ grotesque truthfulness” 
found here an interesting illustration. When 
his uncle was sick, Ward was troubled in con- 
science because he was impatient for his uncle’s 
death. He consulted a priest about his feelings, 
and was told that it was quite enough that he 
should feel a certain regret at his uncle’s death, 
though he might be pleased to inherit his prop- 
erty. Ward protested: ‘I feel no regret 
whatever at the prospect.” ‘‘ Well,” said the 
priest, ‘‘you must have a certain wish, quite 
apart from other consequences, that he might 
be spared.” ‘Not the slightest,” was the re- 
joinder; ‘‘I never cared for him.” ‘* Your 
poor uncle has been suffering,” urged the 
priest; ‘‘ your spirits fall a little when you 
hear that he is worse.” ‘‘On the contrary, 
they rise,” said Ward; but he allowed that he 
would not do anything to hasten his uncle’s 
death. He was equally honest when he went 
to get his life insured. Asked if his general 
health was good, he answered, ‘ It is deplora- 
bly bad.” Asked if he slept well, he said, ‘I 
have never had a good night in my life.” By 
this candor he secured at thirty-eight the 
average terms of a man between sixty and 
seventy, and he reached the latter year. 

Mr. Wilfrid Ward divides his father’s Ro- 
man Catholic career into three parts—the first 
that of his professorship at St. Edmund's, 
from 1851 to 1859, during which years he was 
excogitating the doctrine of his ‘Nature and 
Grace’; the second part, from 1860 to 1870, 
that of his defence (as editor of the Dublin 
Review) of papal infallibility against Dillinger 
and others; the third, 1870-1882, that of his po- 
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Mill and Bain. The first of these three pe 
riods was the happiest of his life. But he was 
not cordially received at St. Edmund's, to the 
disadvantage of being a convert adding that of 
being a married layman. It seemed a paradox 
that he should be a teacher of young priests. 
Yet no clerical ideal of the priestly function 
was more exigent than his. Assured that there 
was nothing for him to do, he soon made him- 
self felt and needed. He found the Old Catho- 
lies of England in a state of ‘‘ miserable intel- 
lectual degradation,” not even able to express 
themselves correctly in the English language. 
Vaughan, the successor of Manning, was at first 
suspicious of him, but became one of his strong 
admirers before long. Living in a world of 
abstractions, Ward’s knowtedge of the mate- 
rial and practical side of life was next to no- 
thing. There is a capital instance in his first 
meeting with Vaughan. Vaughan, it seems, 
knew a beech tree when he saw it. ‘*‘ Wonder- 
ful man !” exclaimed Ward. ‘‘ You know all 
the minutic of botany.” A correspondence 
with Mill was one of the most interesting inci- 
dents of the St. Edmund’s period. It took its 
rise in Ward's review of Mill’s ‘ Political Eco- 
nomy.’ Each had a warm appreciation of the 
other’s intellectual power and sincerity. Their 
mutual relations became much more important 
in the third period of Ward's intellectual activ- 
ity, when he put forth all his strength against 
Mill’s doctrine of the experiential basis of all 
intellectual and moral ideas. It was Mill’s own 
feeling that his doctrine had never met with 
keener opposition. Some falling away from 
Mill was evident, and the break would doubtless 
have been much worse if Spencer had not 
brought up his reserves of inherited tendency. 
It is good to find Mill and Ward heartily as- 
sociated against Gov. Eyre, and to find Ward 
applauding Mill’s famous declaration, in his 
‘Examination of Sir William Hamilton,’ that 
he would ‘“ call no being good who was not 
what he meant when he applied that epithet 
to his fellow-creatures; and that, if such a be- 
ing could send him to hell for not so calling 
him, then to hell he would go.” 

Already in the St. Edmund’s period Ward's 
eagerness for the exercise of papal authority 
was greatly in excess of Newman’s. Ward 
would have had a papal bull with his 7imes 
for breakfast every morning, and he hailed the 
decree of Immaculate Conception five years in 
advance with glee, while Newman was indiffer- 
ent and quizzical. In the interval between his 
resignation at St. Edmund's and his assump- 
tion of the Dublin Review, Ward's relations 
with several of his old Oxford friends, Catho- 
lics and Anglicans, were resumed. The pages 
given to Faber are some of the most interest- 
ing in the book. Ward did not like Faber’s 
preaching, and he dearly loved the theatre. 
Faber’s London chapel was turned into a thea- 
tre, and Ward, going there toa play, records 
two thoughts that came to him between the 
acts: ‘‘The first was, Last time I was in this 
building I heard Faber preach. The second 
was, How much more I am enjoying myself to- 
night than the last time I was here.” Faber’s 
mind was so much sicklied over with the pale 
cast of his ecclesiastical notions that it is most 
refreshing to find him meeting Ward’s ques- 
tion, ‘‘Shall I go into retreat 7” with, ‘‘ A re- 
treat! It would send you to hell. Go tothe 
play as often as you can, but don’t dream of a 
retreat.” There is other evidence that the Ox- 
ford set carried themselves somewhat more 
naturally and humanly after their submission 
to Rome than when they were on the way to 
her embrace. So much is said of the elephan- 
tine bulk and weight of Ward that we crave 





to know how much he 
are not informed, but infer something prodi 


actually weighed We 


gious from the fact that, riding for his health, 
he arranged to have six horses an hour, using 
up one every ten minutes. But this was part 

ly because he sat his horse as if he were him- 
self a bag of sand. 

The second period of Ward's career was less 
happy than the first because he was the intel 
lectual leader of that ‘‘insolent faction,” as 
Newman called it, which was clamorous for a 
formal declaration of the Pope's infallibility, 
and thus he was brought into painful confiict 
with Newman, for whom he had a very real 
Mr. Wilfrid Ward's 
account of the controversy is meant to be ex 
tremely fair, and is so with the possible excey 
tion of the treatment of Dollinger—an exce} 
tion to be expected from the radical difference 
of Dollinger’s position from that of Ward, 
with which the son is in perfect sympathy. He 
is very careful to distinguish Newman's po 
sition from that of Dollinger and the extreme 
French Liberals, and Ward's from that of the 
extreme French Ultramontanes, who practical 
ly identified the Pope with the Holy Ghost 
Their view was not incorporated in the Vatican 


reverence and affection. 


Definition, nor was Ward's so completely as he 
could wish, and thus he had an opportunity to 
subject his personal opinion to the dietum of 
the Church, and did so with a better grace than 
his habitual dogmatism would lead us to ex 
pect. The matter as finally settled is not so 
plain that a wayfaring man, though a fool, 
may not err therein 

‘**While the decree condemned the Gallican 
view that the consent of the Church is neces 
sary to the validity of a definition, the Fathers 
enforced the share of the Church as represent 
ed by bishops, synods, and scientific theolo 
gians in its framing, and, by consequence, 
the practical necessity of their aid in its inter 
yretation, and in determining what was infal 
ibly and irreformably decreed and what was 
not.” 


The net result will probably be an infallibi 
lity which confines itself pretty closely to mere 
truism and platitude, or,as in the last pronounces 
ment of the Pope upon American affairs, is so 
ambiguous as to leave both parties disputing 
the possession of the field. Ward was nothing 
if not logical, and his interest in the matter 
proceeded more from his passionate eagerness 
for a logical conclusion than from any other 
source, 

The general reader will find n 


) part of this 


hay tel 


} 


biography more interesting than the 
on the Metaphysical Society, 
much has been written, but nothing more in 
structive than these pages, which are al! the 
better for being rich in quoted passages fr 

Hutton, Huxley, Martineau, and others. who 
have given some account of the m 
able symposium of modern times 


about whi 


st remark 


most valued members 


Ward was one of the 





by none valued more than by those opy 
him most heartily. Huxley was one of thes 
—at the most opposite extreme, 
Ward than any one else in his skill in logical 
fence and his quickness to detect the 
of an opponent's argument It was Greek 


meeting Greek when he and Ward crossed 


swords. One of their encounters at the outset 
was characteristi Some one suggested that 
there should be no element of moral reproba 


tion in the discussions. Whereupon 
** While acquiescing in this condition as a gen 
eral rule, 1 think it cannot be expected that 
Christian thinkers shall give no sign of the 
horror with which they would view the spread 
of such extreme opinions as those advocated 


by Mr. Huxley Then Huxley: “As Dr. 
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rhess sav that 


Ward has spoken, I must in f 





it will be verv difficult for me to conceal my 


feeling as to the intellectual degradation 
which would come of the general acceptance 
Ward holds 


cloud-bursts cleared the atmosphere, and it 


of such views as Ih These 
was generally perceived that this sort of thing 


would never do. With his customary frank 
ness, Ward told Huxley in private that he con 
sidered him guilty of absolutely unpardonabl 
- My dear Dr. Ward, 


ley, “if you don't mind, I 


answered Hux 


lon't Huxley 


error 
complains that the point of the anecdote 
has been found in his retort, and not in the 
evidence it affords of Ward's character at 
philosophical and theological Don Quixote, if 
it were not that our assowiations with the 
name of the Knight of La Mancha are mainly 
derived from his adventures, and not from the 
noble directness and simplicity of mind whi 
led to those misfortunes 

In the closing chapter there is much entet 
taining matter concerning Ward's personal 
traits, habits of reading, and so on 
son was his neighbor and friend, and, after 
his death, 


ing one of his most 


wrote a sonnet on him 
lines Most 
Ward In 
trees, flowers, 
Ward 


could not distinguish one tree or flower from 


ntain 
clumsy 

generous of all Ultramontanes, 
his love and knowledge of 
and birds he was at Ward's antipodes 


is because 


another, and hated bi 





noise; the nightingales especially keepir 


awake The lesson that came home 





in 
his last illness—**to make more all r 
the inevitable differences between one mind 
and another is the great moral lesson of bis 
life. His own mind wasa singularly interest 
ing One In its passionate hankering for aut! 
tative guidance on the one hand, ar ts eager 
ness for free speculation on tl ther T 
have had all the creat questions wl I s 
cussed with such unsparing logic and such 
violent rhetoric suddenly settled by a papal 
edict, would have been for him a dreadful 
blow. Yet it is difficult to understand why 
their authoritative solution is not as desirable 
as that of any question on which the Popes 
have, so far, infallibly ed 

Rooks in Manus: f \ Short Introduction 


to their Study and Use. With a chapter on 

Records. By Falconer Madan. M.A. Lov 

jon: Kegan Paul; New York: Scribners 
THIS newest volume in the series of ‘ Books 


About Books” has been fortunately intrusted 


to Mr 
craphy in the University of Oxford. He has 


Madan, Lecturer in Mediaval Palzwo 


succeeded in meeting the primary needs of the 
amateur and the student, while at the same 
time furnishing a lucid survey of the whole 
field for the general reader, in a style not more 
scholarly than simple and entertaining. A 
Singular amount of information, brought down 
to date, is packed away in less than 200 pages 
In the chapter on mate 
rials for writing and the form of books, Mr. 
Madan tells of the recent discovery of a face 
and back, 
rus; of the disuse of this material in Egypt 
Europe after the 
of the microscopic proof 


f open characters 


raright and wrong side, to papy 
after the tenth and in 
eleventh century: 
within a few years that the yellowish paper 
found especially in Greek MSS. till the fifteenth 
century was of linen rag like the rest, and not 
cotton, as the books have heretofore taught. He 
traces the etymology of paper, parchment, and 
vellum, assigns the first manufacture of pa- 
per outside of China to the approximate date 
7) aA. D., and notes that water-marks are a 
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purely Western invention, by the aid of which 
we may determine the forms of books as folio, 
quarto, etc. The next section is on the history 
of writing and (in cursory fashion) of the alpha- 
bet, with its summing up: 


‘We see, then, that readers of the present 
day (outside of Germany, which, ‘‘ both in writ- 
ing and painting, has always stood apart, and 
lags behind the other nations of western Eu- 
rope in its development”] owe their eyesight 
and their comfort to (1) the revival of pure forms 
of an old Roman kind by Charles the Great; (2) 
the seemingly accidental fact that the later Ca- 
rolingian writing of the twelfth century was 
imitated by the Italian scribes of the fifteenth; 
(3) the happy natural selection by which print- 
ers chose thie revived kind of letter. Had any 
one of these links failed, our type would have 
failed to attain its undoubted excellence.” 


In the section on scribes and their work, Mr. 
Madan finds the evidence in favor of wholesale 
dictation very scanty, and concludes that indi- 
vidual copying was almost the universal prac- 
tice. He then deals with illuminations and the 
extraordinary achievements and influence of 
the Irish school. As landmarks we may cite 
the statements that a scene within a letter is 
not met with before the eleventh century, and 
a consistent true perspective not before the fif- 
teenth. Further: 


‘‘ A theory has recently been started (but as 
its author has not fully worked it out, a refer- 
ence only is here permissible) that the Eng- 
lish, Irish, and French writers and illuminators 
of this medizval period used different stan- 
dards of measurement, so that their work can 
be tested mechanically by observing to what 
scale the sizes of written page or painting be- 
long, and that the English scribes used Roman 
standards, the Irish Greek, and the French 
their own.” 


The blunders of scribes are next taken up, 
with an examination of the sources of error 
in transcription and the psychological rules of 
correction. Here we read that, “instead of 
the corruptions and variations increasing in 
number in proportion to the distance of MSS. 
from the author’s time,” they actually dimi- 
nish as scribes grow more intelligent, or 
through the “‘ mixture” of MSS., which re- 
sults in eliminating the personal equation. 
The MSS. of Virgil and the Four Gospels are 
particularly examined, and the number of the 
former extant (some two to three hundred), 
sufficiently striking in itself, becomes doubly 
so when it appears that that of the Gospels alone 
surpasses it—of course very greatly surpasses 
it. The succeeding chapter is on famous libra- 
ries, beginning with the British Museum, which 
claims to have ‘the largest collection of the 
literature of every foreign country which ex- 
ists outside that country.” Here we must not 
overlook a passage which throws a flood of 
light on the recent discussion in these columns 
concerning books arranged with their backs to 
the wall : 

‘““In general, the volumes were disposed 
much as now—that is to say, upright, and in 
large cases affixed to a wall, often with doors. 
The larger volumes at least were in many cases 
chained, so that they could only be used within 
about six feet of their proper place; and since 
the chain was always riveted on the fore-edge 
of one of the sides of a book, the back of the 
volume had to be thrust first into the shelf, 
leaving the front edge of the leaves exposed to 
view. Many old volumes bear a mark in ink 
on this front edge, and when this is the case, 
we may be sure that it was once chained in a 
library; and usually a little further investiga- 
tion will disclose the mark of a rivet on one of 
the sides.” 

We need not specify the famous manuscripts 
described after the famous libraries, nor the 
literary forgeries enumerated. These chapters 
are typically comprehensive and among the 
most readable in the book. Necessarily dryer 
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and more special are those on the treatment 
and the cataloguing of MSS. and on public and 
private records. An appendix gives a list of 
public libraries containing more than 4,000 
MSS. (and it is to be remarked that these ac- 
quisitions are by no meansstationary: ‘‘ Libra- 
ries which possessed 3,500 MSS. in 1882 may be 
estimated to contain 4,000 now”), together with 
a list of printed catalogues of MSS. in Euro- 
pean languages in the greater English libra- 
ries. 

The eight full-page plates have been very 
carefully chosen and are very minutely ana- 
lyzed in a table. One misses, in the chapter on 
writing, any facsimiles in the text, where they 
ought to be rather copious in order to make an 
intricate subject intelligible; but Mr. Madan 
has purposely yielded the floor, in this particu- 
lar, to Mr. Edward Maunde Thompson of the 
British Museum, who has just issued his ‘ Hand- 
book of Greek and Latin Palzography.’ 





Current Americanisms. By T. Baron Russell. 
London: Saxon & Co. 1893. 


OF expressions peculiar to the United States, 
some which once obtained have become obso- 
lete; of others the vogue is circumscribed, lo- 
cally; and, again, of others, the occurrence is 
frequent in everyday conversation, but is com- 
paratively infrequent in print. Respecting all 
such, how can we look for exact information 
except to one of ourselves? To any one else, 
obviously, the treatment of Americanisms in 
a manner at all trustworthy is little short of 
impossible. And even an American, unless at 
least conversancy with English literature of the 
two last centuries and also proficiency in the 
English dialects are predicable of him, is not 
equipped, otherwise than partially, to dis- 
course on the subject anything like satisfacto- 
rily. That no American who has hitherto es- 
sayed to handle it in detail has given token 
that he possessed in due measure the qualifica- 
tions just noted could, if it were necessary, be 
demonstrated copiously. Among scores of 
words and phrases, unquestionably neither 
indigenous nor inany way distinguishing us, in 
using which we are bid to believe that, on some 
ground or other, we Americanize, Mr. Bartlett, 
for instance, includes attitudinize, counter- 
jumper, coverlid, educational, excursionist, 
immigrant, immigration, an independent for- 
tune, once and again, over and above, prayer- 
ful, right hard, socialistic, summarize, sun- 
down, vegetarianism, wastage, together with 
aggravate, ‘ vex,’ a bright lad, elect to go, hard 
up, ‘short of funds,’ immediately, ‘ as soon as,’ 
let things slide, pull up, ‘stop,’ not to be 
sneezed at, staging, ‘scaffolding,’ stop at an 
inn, ‘stay,’ etc., and upset price. To exhibit 
one sample more of Mr. Bartlett’s headlong 
criticism, there is his significantly illustrative 
assertion that ‘‘ No Englishman would say 
‘the boat has gone,’ ‘has come.’” 

Nor, to pass to Professor Schele de Vere, are 
his errors less numerous or less flagrant than 
those of Mr. Bartlett, from whom not a few 
of them seem to be credulously adopted. 
Whole hosts of his comments are typified in 
his remark that at once “is used in the Uni- 
ted States, North and South, instead of the 
English immediately”; and in his considering 
back for ago as American. Of Old England, 
linguistically, he knows, indeed, save at second 
hand, but little more than he knows, as to its 
people, of New England, where, he tells us, 
‘* perfect social equality has prevailed from the 
oldest times.” 

Mr. Farmer’s pretentious and misleading 
compilation we reported on soon after its ap- 








pearance. In the main, it commands but 
slight confidence ; and of the work now under 
notice, though its scheme is by no means equal- 
ly comprehensive, we are compelled to speak 
in terms still more unfavorable. Personally, 
as is manifest, a stranger to the United States, 
its author announces discoveries about matters 
of language here whicb would certainly chance 
to nobody but one circumstanced like himself. 
For example, he has found out that ‘‘ ‘male- 
sheep,’ ‘ male-hogs,’ ‘ gentlemen-turkeys,’ and 
‘ gentlemen-game-chickens’ belong to the natu- 
ral history of refined Boston only.” With 
something of the speech of Great Britain still 
to acquire, he characterizes as ‘‘ negroisms,” or 
“negro, originally,” the verbs conflagrate and 
consociate, with robustious and ruination, 
though the second of these words dates from 
the sixteenth century, and the first and fourth 
from the seventeenth century, and though ro- 
bustious was sanctioned by the Chronicler 
Hall, Shakespeare, Drayton, the water-poet 
Taylor, Milton, Thomas Fuller, Dryden, and 
Swift. Being, also, still to master sundry 
items among the initial mysteries of etymolo- 
logical science, he stigmatizes approbate, con- 
sternate, and infract, betterment and obtusity, 
not one of which, as he should know, had its 
birth in America, as ‘‘false derivatives” ; the 
verbs in the list being, in his view, from appro- 
bation, etc., by what is now called back-for- 
mation. Hypothecate was long ago employed 
by Blackstone, Sir William Jones, Burke, and 
H. T. Colebrooke ; and yet he produces it as 
an Americanism, and marks it as ‘‘ German.” 
His article on authoress runs: ‘ Pickering re- 
gards this word (and any patriotic Briton must 
wish to agree with him) as an Americanism. 
Perhaps manageress, tailoress, and similar 
abominations are so, likewise—a consolation 
devoutly to be wished”: as if Mr. Pickering, 
who wrote in 1816, were an authority for ‘ cur- 
rent Americanisms” ; as if manageress and 
tailoress, with which rank mayoress, prioress, 
and tutoress, could be rationally objected to ; 
and, especially, as if authoress, or its equiva- 
lent, had not been perfectly classical for up- 
wards of three hundred years. Recourse to 
dictionaries of recent date does not appear to 
have occurred to Mr. T. Baron Russell as a 
source of assistance. To no person, however, 
of a moderate amount of reading, and of ser- 
viceable memory, would such recourse be re- 
quired, in order to preclude the gross ignor- 
ance which is betrayed in seeing Americanisms 
in abolitionist, addressee, to advise with, to 
affection, alienage, allottee, the alone God, to 
ambition, appetizer, to argufy, available, and 
so on through the alphabet. 

Todwell further on a bock that teems with 
trumpery is needless. Besides its shortcom- 
ings glanced at above, it fails, for the most 
part, to discriminate between worn-out ex- 
pressions and such as are now in use, as also 
between those which are common to us gene- 
rally and those which are sectional, while it 
largely mistakes, as belonging to our popular 
speech, others which were simply creations for 
the nonce and have never obtained a foothold. 
Since we have, at last, a Dialect Society, there 
is reason to hope that we may look for a 
thoroughand scholarly investigation of Ameri- 
canisms, and, in course, for a dictionary of 
them deserving of reliance. 





Princeton Sketches : The Story of Nassau Hall. 
By George R. Wallace, Class of "91. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 1893. 8vo, illustrated. Pp. 
200, 

Nassau 


HALL once meant Princeton. The 
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one building was the material college. Under 

its roof the students lodged, studied, took their 
meals, worshipped, recited, and declaimed. It 
sheltered their literary societies as well. It still 
may be taken as the type of the institution. 
Solid, persistent, well founded, it is the centre 
about which a whole brood of halls cluster. 
Its old cupola has-become almost a spire, lead- 
ing further aloft with more grace if not with 
greater breadth; and as its long brick ‘‘en 
tries” (typifying, perhaps, the hard but 
straightforward way to a degree) have been 
cut up by partitions into corridors that begin 
at a spiral stairway and run against a dead 
wall, so the old courses of arts and letters, ap- 
proved of gods and revered by men, have been 
chopped up into electives that begin and end 
not dissimilarly. 

A new Princeton has grown about the old, 

but the old nucleus is the core and the heart. 
It is not too much to say that the beautiful 
‘ampus and the rugged background in some 
respects reflect themselves in the character of 
her graduates. Her older men have boasted 
that Princeton was a national college; her ju- 
nior sons in somewhat different phrase repeat 
the claim. We believe it is true that the 
_Princetonian is proud of his college, and that 
he often justifies the college in being proud of 
him. They hold, we think with truth, that it 
is a democratic institution, where in all col 
lege matters men stand on their own merits; 
and it is certainly a delightful feature that the 
class exclusiveness which marks another lati- 
tude is, barring a little discipline of Freshmen, 
not to be found there. 

So far as this particular book is concerned, 
it is not unkindness to say that its most in- 
structive feature is the illustrations. The vil- 
lage of palaces set forth is still inadequate to 
shelter the thousand This is the 
brick-and-mortar side of the extraordinary 
development of the last twenty-five years, the 
fruition of seed sown in President Maclean's 
later days. The text, so far as it goes, is fair 
ly accurate, but the author in his next edition 
may care to change some statements. The 
literary societies after the conflagration of 


scholars. 


1802 found their new rooms in the Library, 
now the offices, built in 1803, not in Nassau 
Hall again. There is no good reason to sup- 


pose that the cannon which is so essential a 
feature in the outdoor ceremonies of the Col 
lege, played any part in the battle of Prince- 
ton. It was a 
could not have been used by either army 
in that engagement. It is much more prob- 
able that at unimportant 
broken carriage determined its detention 

for example, when the French marched north 
to return home. The dwelling in which Mer- 
cer died, in rear of the critical field of battle, 
should continue to be known as the Clarke 
house, in memory of those kindly and patriotic 
Friends who graced it through several gene 
rations, notwithstanding that its ownership is 
now changed. The enemy in that battle were 
not Hessians, but a brigade of British regulars 
under Mawhood. June, 1544, marks the date 
of the new Commencement; the resolution to 
make the change may have been in 1843. The 
writer, brought up in the atmosphere of 
modern sports, looks upon the play ‘with 
balls and sticks ” objected to by the Faculty 
in 1787 as ‘‘ the first appearance of base-ball at 
That was a sheer guess, and a bad 
> was thus aimed at, and it was 


siege piece, and as such 


some period a 


Princeton.” 
one. ‘* Shinny’ 


not suppressed until sixty years afterwards, 
when the authorities planted the ‘back cam 
with trees, beautifying the quadrangle 
There is internal 


pus” 
and preventing the game. 


evidence 








The Nation. 


that author is an American 
Whig, who inadvertently betrays one of his 
Hall secrets. These are little matters, but the 


our 


babes and sucklings in local history should 
have their milk pure 


Whether calling itself such will make Prince 
ton a university, may be doubted. It called 
itself a boating college, and “the university 
boat-house” is among the illustrations. There 
should be an aftirmative born of two negatives, 
but this may be the exception to that venera- 
ble rule. To discuss seriously the influence of 
enormous Classes, of costly dormitories, of mul 
tiplied electives, of the weakness that strains 
after ‘*’varsity” effects, would be placing too 
heavy a stress upon this slender span that 
would bridge the space between the graduate 
of to-day and the polished Jonathan Belcher 


An Elementary Treatise on Pure Geometry, 

By John Welles 
ley Russell, M.A. Oxford: Clarendon Press; 
New York: Macmillan, 1893. 

An Elementary Treatise on Modern Pure Ge 

By R. Lachlan, M.A. 


with numerous examples. 


ometry. Macmillan. 
1893. 

Geometry tn the Grammar School; An Essay 
Together with illustrative class exercises, 
and an outline of the work for the last three 
years of the Grammar School. By Paul H 
Hanus, Assistant Professor of the History 
and Art of Teaching, Harvard University. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 


1893, 


THE two text-books cited above, one from Ox 
ford, the other from Cambridge, are on a sub- 
ject lately introduced into the university exa- 
mination 
The Oxford book shows somewhat more mathe 
matical and geometrical ability, and contains 
upwards of 1,500 examples, mostly of real in- 


papers. Neither is of great merit 


terest. The elementary explanations of the 
Cambridge book are somewhat superior, and 


it deals with some interesting topics altogether 
omitted from the other treatise. It doubt 
the more convenient text-book the 


is, 


for 


less, 





| tion without being gifted with 


teacher, though the less profitable for the | 


earnest student. The great 
the arrangement of both books is well shown 
by comparing them together in this respect 
The theorems are pitchforked together upon 
no principle, and as for the examples, it is 
really curious to remark under what diverse 
heads one and the same proposition may be 
treated. The leading propositions of each book 
are mere illustrative examples for its rival 
The reason why analytical methods are more 
easily handled than the synthetical geometry 
is chiefly that the former arrange the whole 
subject in a perfectly detinite and unmistakable 
manner. No wonder a pupil is puzzled to aj 
ply a theory consisting of some thirty frag 


ments not connected by any intrinsic bonds 


As long as this state of things exists, notwith 
standing the infinitely greater elegance of the 
pure geometry, its great practical use will x 


to serve as a guide in the reformation of analy- 


sis. The older treatises upon modern geometry 
did not exhibit this loose the 


reason that they dealt chiefly with projective 


culation, for 


arti 
properties, and introduced what little metrics 
they gave as corollaries to the projective theo- 
This could no k 
it suggests the proper way of arranging the 
subject. No text-book of either synthetical 
or analytical geometry omits that grand propo- 
Cayley, that 
projective fact about a 


rems nger be thought of, yet 


sition of every metrical fact is a 
certain fixed quadric, 
mn of this 


quadric by the plane; nevertheless, writers of 


or in plane geometry about the secti 


arbitrariness of | 


} 


minent characteristics 
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text-books put them together as if they did not 
really this. If it 
eternal fitness requires that 


true, surely an 


the 


diagrams and conics 


believe te 
pro jes tive 
geometry of rectilinear 
should precede all metrical matter, and that 
the Euclidean geometry should be taught as a 


particular case of the non-Euclidean 


Prof. Hanus’s want of acquaintance with 
geometry, beyond what everybody knows, is 
very apparent. He applies general principles 
of pedagogy to give a few maxims too Vague to 


be of much positive value, and upon that basis 


proceeds to pronounce ex cathedra upon 


haps the most difficult problem of intellectual 


education—the question of what, when, and 


how to teach in the first instruction in geome 





The illustrative exer 


trv ises eXer vs 
methods in teaching applicable to many sul 
jects and widely used in our schools. The 
course laid out could not well be much worse 
than it is, and is calculated to impart to t 
scholar ideas of geometry as confused as those 
of Prof. Hanus himself 
William Kitchen Purke FLRIS scret Lite 
Hunterian Professor of Anatomy and Phy 


siology in the Roval College of Surgeons of 


England: A Biographical Sketch by his Son 
T. Jeffery Parker Macmillan & Co. Ise) 
Svo, pp. 145 


RESEARCHES on the foraminifera and on the 
vertebrate skeleton 
of scholars familiar 
A multitude of future 


their gratitude and respect. His splendid se 


ries of monographs have prepared aw ne 
for the opportunity given by his s f know 

ing the man more intimately, of learning how 
it was he placed himself among the great men 
of science. The story is that of a dissatisfied 
farmer boy who became a drugyist’s rk. a 
village physician, and ultimately a Fellow of 
the Royal Society It is ar that ght 
be cited in support of Dalton's sions 


t 


“that no man can achieve a very hich reputa 


verv high abili 


and ‘“‘that few who tl 


high abilities can fail in achieving 


WOSNONS ese very 


ties” 


eminence 


yet, from what we learn of his farmer ances 
trv, it is not an instance to support the theory 
of hereditary ability in general. Religious 


fervor, lasting from his fifteenth vear till the 


end, and scientific enthusiasm, were most pro- 
f a truly amiable man. 
him in! 


his ill-health, his hours of de; 


Our sympathy goes out t is struggles, 


ression or exalta 
tion, 


he 


our esteem 


and such particulars as how unsystematic 
»w talkative, detract nothing from 
Some vd. 


¢ 
ti 
of a dog going 


was or h 


one, we are Was re 


minded by the Professor's style 


home, firm in his purpose and sure to get there, 


now on this side of the road, now on the other, 


now scratching at a rat-hole, and now dashing 
across the field for a friendly or hostile sniff at 
There is also a lively anecdote of 


another dog 


a visitor who, at mention of a skull, was car- 


| ried off to the study, and, unable to get in a 





dozen words, was overwhelmed by explana- 
th 
evening, then accompanied to the door for a 
ten or fifteen-minute conclusion, and finally al- 
lowed to depart, while the Professor sank into 


ns, illustrations, and sketches for the entire 


a chair, ejaculating, ‘‘ That’sa most intelligent 
young man, but I thought he'd never go; ['m 
lead tired.” 

The author has done his work well, without 
overestimate of the great importance of his 
father’s works. A letter from William 
Bowman contains this summary of Prof. 
Parker's temperament: ‘He was a bright, 
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Translations, Introductions, and Notes. 
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12mo, cloth, 388 pages. Price, $1.20. 

The basis of the whole book is the introductory 
statement that physics is the science of matter and 
energy, and that nothing can be learned of the phy- 
sical world save by observation and experience, or 
by mathematical deductions from data so obtained. 
The authors do not believe that immature students 
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to guide them, and a good degree of skill in con- 
ducting an investigation 


An Academic Algebra 


By Professor J. M. Taytor, LL.D., Colgate 
University. 
16mo, cloth, 338 pages. Price, $1.00. 

This work presents the subject of Elementary Al 
gebrain a clear, scientific and attractive form The 
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First, to introduce as early as possible the equa 
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EDITED BY PROFESSOR HENRY MORLEY, 
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Richard Brinsley Sheridan’s Plays, 

Ben Johnson’s Plays and Poems, 
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Hobbes’s Leviathan, 

Racon’s Essays, 

Lamb’s Essays of Elia, 

De Quincy’s Confesstons of an Opium Eater, 

Edmund Burke’s Speeches on Conciliation, 

Machiavelli’s The Prince, and other pieces, 

The Acharnians, Knights and Birds of Aristophanes, 

The Plays of 4schylus, 

The Plays of Sophocles, 
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The Bacchanals, and other Plays of Euripides, 

Hecuba, and other Plays of Euripides, 

Dryden’s ®neid of Virgil, 

Chapman’s Homer's Iliad, 


Utopia, 


Complete lists of the above Libraries will be furnish 
ed on application. 

THE TRAGEDIES OF 
by the late The Very 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

THE TRAGEDIES OF 
by the late The Verv 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


SOPHOCLES 


Rev. E. H. PLUMPTRE, 


Translated 
D.D. 


ARSCHYLOS. 


Rev. E. H. PLUMPTRE, 


Translated 
D.D. 





or 


For 
paid, on receipt of price, 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 
Limited, 
9 Lafayette Place, New York. 


1 “7 oven | re 
The Evolution of Mechanics. 
Just 
THE SCIENCE OF MECHANICS. A Criti- 
cal and Historical Exposition of Its Princi- 
ples. By Dr. Ernst Macu, Professor of 
Physics in the University of Prague, Aus- 
tria. Translated from the second German 
Edition by Thomas J. McCormack. 1 vol., 
half mor., gilt top, 538 pages, 250 illustra- 
tions and cuts, $2.50. 


The aim of this work is to exhibit the evolution of 
mechanical science, and to present its principles from 
the point of view of the theory of knowledge, freeing it 
from all metaphysicism. In the original it has attracted, 
by the simplicity, clearness,and profundity of its views, 
the attention of thinkers in all parts of the world. 


The Religion of Science 


Just Out. 


sale by all booksellers, will be mailed, postage 


by the publishers. 


Out. 


THE RELIGION OF SCIENCE. (Religion of 
Science Library, No. 1.) By Dr. Pau 
Carus. Extra souvenir edition. 112 pp., 
paper, 50 cents. 

he Primer of Philosophy 
2) 2) 
The Primer of Philosophy. 
In Press. 
THE —— OF PHILOSOPHY. By Dr. 


yp., Cloth, $1.00. 
OF WEISMANNISM. 
(Ready in September. 


PAUL Carus. 220 
EX: AMIN ATION 
By G. J. ROMANEs. 


THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO. 


Dear 4, 


AN 


770 Monon Butlding, 320 orn St., 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





‘The Nation. 


RECE 





The Empire of the Tsars and the 
Russians. 

By ANATOLE LEROY-BEAULIEV. Translat 
ed with annotations from the third 
French edition by Z. A. Ragozin. 

Part L (complete in itself), ‘The Country 
and Its Inhabitants.” Svo, with maps 
printed in colors, $3 00, 

‘This work contains some of the best informed, 


most strikingly 

discussion, as well as soundest er 

aa and her people that we 
paps Time 8s. 


written, most wisely 
itical 


have 


symnipaathe 
judgments of 
seen.’ Ne 


‘Beaulieu’s work will be found of a sur pass ne 
interest, combining the triple excellences of con 
plete preparation, unbiased judgment, and th 
piquancy of Gallic expression.” Chicago Tribune 


The Wilderness Hunter. 

With an Account of the Big Game of the 
United States, and its Chase with Hors», 
Hound, and Rifle. By THEopore Roose 
VELT, author “Hunting Trips of a 
Ranchmin,” “History of the Naval War 


of 


of 1812,” ete. With Illustrations by 
Remington, Frost, Sandham, Eaton, 
B ‘ard, and others. &8vo, $38.5) 


‘A book which breathes the spirit of the wilder 
hess and presents a vivid picture of a phase of Ame 
rican life which is rapidly passing away, with clear, 
incisive force."—New York Literary News 

‘For one who intends to go a-hunting in the 
this book is invaluable. 
formation. 

* But it has better qualities It is good reading for 
anybody, and people who never hunt and never will 
are sure to derive pleasure from its account of that 
part of the United States, relatively small, which is 
still a wilderness.”"—New York Times 


West 
One may rely upon its in 


The Trees of Northeastern America. 
By CHas S. NewHaLti With 
ductory Note Nath. L_ Britton 
With illustrations made from tracings 
of the leaves of the various trees. 
$2.50. 
* We believe this is the 
some volume of its kind, 


an Intro 


by 


~ 


vo, 


most complet 
and on aceou 





pleteness and the readiness with wh it warts 
information that everybody needs and few possess 
it is invaluable. No lover of ¢ liry Scenery a 
rambles should be without this volume, f ‘ 






observations which have been amus ‘and refres 
ing will become entertaining and highly inst 
Binghamton Republican 
The Leaf-Collector’s Hand-book and 
Herbarium. 
By CHas. S. NEWHALL. An aid in the 


preservation and in the classitication of 
specimen leaves of the trees of North- 
eastern America, 

Illustrated. $2.50. 


‘The idea of the book is So good 
to recommend itself ata ¢ 

cares to know our trees or to m 
a collection of their leaves “— N. } 


New portfolio edition 








The Shrubs of Northeastern America. 
By CHARLES S. NEWHALI 


ihe 


author of ** 





Trees of Northeastern America,” ‘* The 

Leaf Collector's Handbook,” ete. Fully 

illustrated. Svo, pone 50 

* This volume is beat eautifu 
paper, and has a ist of 1e ! s calcula 
toexplain thetext. It has ¢ f precious 
formation, such as is seldom gathered wit 
covers of su a vol . R FY 
*# * yr ee oy 

Pe tN é ‘ 

5 
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T IMPORTANT PUBLICATIONS. 


Outlines of Roman History. 


By Henry F. Pevnam, Professor of A 
cient History in the University of Ox 
ford. Large 12mo. with Maps, $1.7 
I shall take zg < 

hands of my iscs 

tncient Hist ( 

For advwar is ~ R 

know of for the study of f sl a 

tional History of | th 3 ! ‘ 

tirably succeed 1 | . 

wrade students i 

Histo N i ef 

\dmirably s sa 

students I hav s 

classes and sha h 
aan { 

Michs 

A Literary Courtship. 
Under the Auspices of Pike's Peak 
ANNA Futcer author of L's hou 
traits iS rated, $1.0 
Ana 
P. ‘ 
* The brig ! 

fun a ‘ 

many a dav 
It is a " 

with pleasa 
ulthat f ‘ 

\\ 
The Silver Situation in the United 
States. 

By Prof. F. W. T, au 
Taritf! Histor, the 
Qu ms oO Lda ~ XN 
Svo, ¢ h, 7 
WwW. s , 

Spects as ex 
t ly ~ 
essary is 
t a is 
s 1 insur 
Ata ‘ 
itt } ~ \ 

. ee i 4 “ 
bel i ‘ 

The Making of a Newspaper. 

Experiences ‘ n ‘ sentativ 
American Jour is relat vt 
sel and vM ! 
l2mo, cloth, $1.50 

» ~ “ 
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\ 

The Meaning and the Method of Life. 

A Search for Religion in) Biolo l 
Gero. M Gorip, MA MD 12n 
S175 

A x < 
i i a 
Ww levers 
\ 
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G. P. PUTNASIV’S SONS, 


LONDON: 


New York: 27& 29 West 23d St. 


24 Bedford St., Strand. 





A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest of all 
in leavening strength.—Latest United States Gov- 
ernment Food Report. 

Roya. Bakina Powper Co., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 





Tf you area PIPE Smoker, we want you to try 


Surbrug’s 
Golden Sceptre 


All the talk in the world will not convince as 
uickly as a trial that it is almost perfection. 
Ye will send on receipt of 10c. a sample to 

any address. 


159 Fulton Street, New York City. 
Prices GOLDEN SCEPTRE: 1 Ib., $1.30; 14 Ib., 40c. 


postage paid. Send for pamphlet, giving list o 
dealers who handle our tobaccos. 








SARGENT’S 


BALL BEARING ROTARY BOOKCASES. 


The above are two of many styles. We cover every 
demand for home or office use. Special styles for the 
Century Dictionary and Encyclopedias. Illustrated 
catalogues free. Address SARGENT MFG. CO., either 
814 Broadway, New York, or factory, Muskegon, Mich. 
Quote the Nation. 


Nast 


UNEQUALLED IN 
TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP, 
AND DURABILITY. 


Baltimore, New York, 
22 and 24 E. Baltimore St. 148 5th Ave., near 20th St. 
Washington, 817 Market Space. 


CHURCH LIGHT 
CHURCH 

Frink’s Patent Reflectors 
for Gas, Oil, or Electric. give 
the most powe softest, 
cheapest, and best ight known 


for Churches, Stores, Banks, The- 
atres, De S New and el- 








TONE, 








Eatablished 1857. 


Den’t 
1. P. BEANS, 1 Pearl BtorNe Xe 








The Nation. 


[Vol. 57, No. 1469 





B. WESTERIIANN & CO., 
BOOKSELLERS AND IMPCRTERS, 
812 Broadway, New York. 


Book-buyers can save themselves much trouble 
and save money by sending all orders for both 


Forergn and American Books 


to our firm, prepared to furnish all Books, wherever 
published, promptly and at lowest rates. 


School and College Text-Books, 


Dictionaries, Grammars in all Languages, 
Greek and Latin Classics, Atlases, 
Wall-Maps. 


Catalogues on application. 





LONDON. PARIS. LEIPZIG, NEW YORK. 


GUSTAV E. STECHERT, 
Importer of Books and Periodicals, 


810 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

Large stock of Foreign Books, new as well as rare and 
scarce, and sets of Periodicals. 

Subscriptions to Periodicals for 1893 now received. 

Lowest_rates, quick delivery. 

Send for Catalogue. 

BRANCHES : 

London: 30 Wellington Street, Strand, W. C. 

Paris: 76 Rue de Rennes. 

Leipzig: 10 Hospital Strasse. 


Books Bought. 


If you want a book, no matter when or where pub- 
lished, call at ourstore. We have, without exception, 
the largest collection of Old Books in America, all ar- 
ranged in Departments. Any person having the time to 
spare is perfectly welcome to call and examine our 
stock of two to three hundred thousand volumes, with- 
out feeling under the slightest obligations to purchase. 


Leary s Old Book Store, 


No. g South gth Street, 


(First Store below Market St.) PHILADELPHIA. 


Ss. B. LUYSTER, 
79 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 


AND LONDON, ENGLAND, 








Importer of Standard English Books, 


OLD AND NEW. 
Catalogues issued bi-monthly, and sent gra- 
tis to any address, on application. 


F. W. CHRISTERN, 


(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Suc’rs), 
254 Fifth Ave., between 28th and 29th Sts., New York, 
Importers of Foreign Books, Agents for the leading 
Paris Publishers, Tauchnitz’s British Authors, Teubner’s 
Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogues of stock mailed 
on demand. A large assortment always on hand, and 
ad _— received from Paris and Leipzig as soon as 
ssued. 


American Magazines, Newspapers, and Journals 

We take subscriptions to all American Magazines, 
Newspapers, and Educational Journals. We collect any 
back number of any monthly magazine and supply 
them either in sets or unbound. We will quote you low- 
est prices on your request. 


ATMERICAN PRINTING AND NEWS COMPANY. 
BOX 974, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ee 


IT WILL BE TO THE ADVANTAGE 


Of book-buyers to send for our Catalogue of new and 
second-hand books at reduced pe. 
W. B. CLARKE & CO., 
340 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


NATURAL HISTORY.—Gameland, the gentle 
sportsman’s illustrated magazine of sheoting and fish- 
ing, reveals virgin woods and waters, and treats ex 
haustively of birds, fishes, and all animals. Yearly, 
$1; three trial numbers, 25c. GAMELAND, 1267 Broad- 
way, New York 











Find fault with the cook if 
the pastry does not exactly 
suit you. Nor with your wife 
either—perhaps she is not to 


BLAME 


It may be the lard she is 
using for shortening. Lard 
is indigestible you know. But 
if you would always have 


YOUR 


Cakes, pies, rolls, and bread 
palatable and perfectly di- 
gestible, order the new short- 
ening,“‘COTTOLENE,”’ for your 


WIFE 


SOLD BY ALL GROCERS. 
Reuse ALi SusstituTEs. 


Made only by 


N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., 


Chicago, St.Louis, Montreal, New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
n Francisco, etc. 


Send three centsin stampe to N. K, 
Fairbank & Co., Chicago, for hand- 
some Cottolene Cook Book, contain- 
ing six hundred recipes, prepared by 
nine eminent authorities on cooking. 





BEFORE 
THE 
PUBLIC, 


MODERATE PRICES, TERMS REASONABLE 
EVERY INSTRUMENT FULLY WARRANTED. 
CATALOGUES FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO CoO., 


174 TREMONT ST., 62 FIFTH AVE., 
BOSTON, MASS. NEW YORK: 








‘H.. H.. UPHAM'&‘CO.: 
MEMORIAL TABLETS: 
IN: BRASS: AND - BRONZE: 


‘54° South: Fifth: Ave:near’ Bleecker’ St: 
‘NEW: YORK’ 





WATER CLOSETS 


There are 172 “Nautilus” closets in 
the “Savoy” Hotel, New York. The 
finest hotel in the world uses the finest 
water-closets in the 4 

WILLIAM 8. COOPER 
RASS WORKS, 
PHILADELPHIA, 











